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A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 
BY ALICE CAREY. Sy 
{conTINUgp.) : 
“(ll warrant it,” said Aunt Caty, “if 
| GP hold of that John, Pd make hit jun 
a jasn’t got half the wits and reasons 
; litle cousin has; and. the. reason. is 
4 been humoved and made a baby of, 
so much as kindled a fire in his life.” 











eo!” 


“1 


sid she, upsetting her gourd, 


Morn <= 


| was there, and I thought they woul 
a, oe sod I had tandé a pe ee 1 
- and everything ; and T was sittin, 
4 iinking of the time when beam 
@ try, and of when we had to 4 
M9 night, when Billy comes a-rut 









along ; 
Be sys |, ‘Billy, have they come?’ And- 


right out, a8 if she had been to no fi 


: "3 cothing; and says she, ‘Caty,’ says she, ‘ 
lu om a supper ready?’ She didn’t say noth- 


ing to Oliver, nor tell him that was the 
where he was to live, nor nothing; 


"4 old him this was the fine place he was to live 
= ) in: andas! took his hand and led him alon 
" into the house, it was all of a trimble. He t 
as @2% 1 more than got sot down,” she went on to 
oA | say, “than Mrs. Flagg says to him, says she, 
‘My son, run out into the hall, and up stairs 
into the front chamber, and bring me my old 
them somewhere ébout.’ 
1: [3M] Now, though she said ‘my son’ all 60 
‘et TN] why didn’t she send her own son, who sot there 
~ making a racket with Julie? And how should 
rk she expect that little Oliver would know the 
: way idto her room, and find her slippers? Sure 
eacaghhe- jet 8s [ oe - irect nf he bs a 
ut back, crying like a ow, with & grea’ 
blue baa * his forehead, as big as the oy 4 


alippers. You will find 


ice for he had run against-something in 
= , and had not found the alippers, 





wed speaking very cross. 


-_ 2 “ ‘Nothing, sir” replied the child ; ‘but I hurt 


ted myself, and could not find the shoes.’ 


white-blooded, I guess.’ 


“| wanted to tell him he’d be white-blooded 


ms (a hisself, if the Queen was to. send: him into one 
l =) of her genter rooms after her shoes ; but I says 
nothing, and as soon as I gets a chance, | tells 
acd) Oliver that [ expects that is nothing to the 
war- bumps he will get, if he is to live there! I 
fon, thought ’d comfort him what, I could,” said 
_ Aunt Caty ; and, wiping her forehead, she re- 
y Do sumed her spinning. 
‘2° 9a =Now, Mr. and Mrs. Flagg were “goodish 
. people ; they gave money to the Sabbath school, 
heir and for other benevolent parposes: paid their 
“se debts, and in all ways did what they believed 


oe to be their duty ; but I am afraid there are few 
m of uscan stand that severe test of excellence, 
to do unto others as we would be done by; and 


Mr. and Mrs. Flagg were not perfect. 


fom sd Many things came to our knowledge, both 
ce & from observation and through Mrs. Martin, 
iy (gg ‘hat led us to think the little orphan was not 


quite treated as one of the family. 


e, 08 he was handy, and liked to do such work ; but 

it (ag she didn’t set John at such work; he had a 

(he i pony, and rode about, meantime. ° 

oe Both went to the same school, to be sure ; 

paid bat Oliver was required to come home an hour 
before it was dismissed in the evening, to assist 


vblis Gall day; and Mondays and Wednesdays 

Pl must be at home half the day, to cut wood and 
brea g0 to the post office; and now and then a whole 

ared ; ay must be spared, for some extra job or 
> < er. : 

role It did not lengthen his school hours, 

cy 9 City thought, that he one day told his uncle 

Tin- be could keep up with John, and stay at home 
—-, & < the time. ‘ 

ae lis was generally thought to be the trath; 

4 for John took little either to books or work, 

me aod the smartness of the boy was one ¥ 


why his uncle and aunt disliked him ; but an- 


“[ didn’t mean to say age about it,” 


‘eo @ ter spinning-wheel; “but when they» 7 
’ [3% home the other night from the funeral, you se 












Billy ing herself up, ‘‘and he wouldn’t allow Nancy 
says, ‘Yes, they have come.’ And so I goes 
as out to help out Mrs. Flagg, but she climbs 





either. | 
“«What did you break ?? asked Mr, Flagg, 


° (a “Ab! is thatall? answered: the uncle, as 
sv, (jm if it were nothing that he had hurt himself. 
. And, turning to his wife, he said, ‘ He is rather 


Sometimes he had an apron tied on, and was 
set to scour knives, like @ girl. His aunt said. 


RG Billy in foddering the cattle; and Friday, when 
Billy went to market, he must stay at home 








































house have, 


‘on? 


“He is my cousin,” said. Mrs. Flagg, draw- 


‘Martin to touch his children, I can tell you; 
and if their dresses were torn, he is able to get 
Oi eel but he kept thinkin 
iver said no more, but ¢ thinking 
Cousin Charles was a henewoladlt- ooking 
man, and wishing that he knew Nancy Martin, 
and that he would let her make dresses for the 
children. ved 
When Mr. Flagg came in and saw Dinah, 


Caty. 

- “Because,” said Mrs, Flagg, “Aunt Caty 
couldn’t or wouldn’t céme—but she said she 
couldn’t as though she meant only wouldn’t— 
and she said not a word of the rheumatism.” 


Mr. Flagg was, of course, , and when 
he met Oliver, told him that if he caught him 
‘at Aunt Caty’s house again, he would whiphim. 
‘A day or two went by, and Mrs. Flagg was 
noticed to look across the hollow at Aunt Ca- 
ty’s house pretty often, but no Aunt Caty was 
to be seen, but in her place, Nancy, going in 
and out. 

- “Really,” said Mrs. “she has quite 
the air of a lady at this distance, living so much 
with, genteel people.” . 

Then she was heard to say, that she guessed 
Aunt Caty couldn’t be very well, or Nancy 
would not be at home, for everybody was hay- 
ing new dresses in the fall, and she was sure 
to be busy. . 

So, at twilight-time, seeing that Aunt Caty 
came not out to cover the ash-tub, nor to carry 
in the churn that had been turned up to dry 
in ‘the sun, for it was looking likely to rain, 
Mrs. Flagg told Oliver to run right over and 
see if Aunt Caty was sick, and if she was, to 
ask if she wanted anything. Away he ran, 
right glad of the opportunity; and though his 
aunt called after him, and told him not to stay 
a minute, but to be back to take care of his 
uncle’s horse when he should get home from 
town, he didn’t hear a word she said. 

Things had been a good while growing from 
bad to worse between the neighbors, and every 
thing conspired that night to end all amicable 
relations. 

Aunt Caty sat by the fire, for it was chilly 
and dull, wrapt in a great shawl, and looking 
pole and disconsolate. 

“She had the rheumatism badly, and feared 
she should be bed-ridden,” she said; but her 
face brightened so when she saw Oliver that 
he could not help stopping for a minute to tell 
her how Dinah was come in her place, and 
how much they all said they liked her ; but for 
all that, he thought they would be glad to have 
Aunt ma oper ‘ ee Indy 

“ And so,” said the smiling, “your 
aunt told you to ask if I wanted a, —_ 
you are sure she told you that?” 

Oh, yes; Oliver was quite sure. And 80, 
Aunt Caty said we ail had our little faults, 
and though she didn’t know as she really 
wanted anything, he might tell his aunt to 
send her, if she pleased, a handful or two of 
nice lively hops—a poultice of them might 
help her rheumatism. 

liver thought he would just bring a stick 
of wood, for the fire was low, and then run 
back ;- but he found no wood cut, and to cut 
and split an armful required some minutes ; 
and when he had carried it in, and was settin 
out for home, he saw that Nancy’s cow woul 
not stand to be milked, and that the black 
driving clouds foretold a speedy rain. He hes- 
itated a moment, and then; taking a stick in 


@ ther, and perhaps a stronger, was, that he | his hand, drove the cow into one corner of the 
no greatly resembled his father. This was not yard, and kept her there till Nancy milked 
r. 



































































































—s [i the boy’s fault; but they felt it to be an af- 
front, aod often, Aunt Caty used. to say, twit-| It chanced that he was but just gone when 

Tie, ‘ed him with being all White and 1 o Livings- | Mr. Flagg returned, and at once asked for 

ind ton, which was the uame-of his mother. him, as he-alwaye did. se 

ee Upon one of these occasions, when in a few| “I guess he is somewhere about,” eaid Mrs. 

apap jm minates he had made a square box, which John ; for she knew that her husband had 

a tad been trying to do for a week, his aunt | forbidden Oliver to go to Aunt Caty’s, and she 

ais- eid to him— — ee ee thought it would but increase his bad humor 

— | You ought to inherit some of your father’s | to know the truth; andso she told John, who 

their craft—he was a mechanic, and you are all | was flying a kite at the door, to see how smart 

al on White.” | he could be, and lead his father’s horse to the 

aa Yes, mother, all-over Abc of drawled | stable. But John said Oliver would be back 

| who John; at the same time breaking the box, as if | in a minute; he had onlygone to Aunt Caty’s; 

‘hem- y accident, : TB ol ; el ae a > at re rg et. 4 

for it j The witticism was laughed at heartily, and} Mr. Flagg, who was sitting down to take off 
_ was told that it would be » time be- | his spurs, arose, and, without speaking a word, 

“7 ore his cousin would say as good a thing. | led his horse to the stable himself. 

7m . , As | said, Aunt Caty was given to speaking | Mrs. Flagg felt uneasy, but she resolved to 

‘eo? den mind pretty freely; and as she was a sad take the blame all to herself, and began the 

ans al at Mrs, Flagg’s, and saw wh Deep paration of supper, against the time when 

aN Unfair treatment o Oliver, she was not slow hes Reshacd and Oliver d come in. 

cm in many that some boys were as good as others, | A ‘boy’s whereabouts, Mr. 

sours, ; a goo ea t att . " . that " 2 cal 

of the j ohn was not. better than Oliver. bate, fe fats the within his 

holly oe, when she went to assist Mrs. Flagg, more. wae, HE 

"3 Tn oraont le ing te pate ohss | egg 
q nic in her ¢ ' 

ortion 'n the course of the = Olvee easy re to} hesreastt = Aire 

ral in eet i and fe shone ‘a go f 

esnio ind wor t id x : 1 aly 4 
sent to Aunt Cala’s of eTran pe ia 

ses of g00d office for her. — As wo tes Roe : 

ran ten or fifteen minutes, and now reste dir 

red bY currant bushes, or weed the radi aby 

atte the cows, or split'a little woo a, 

5 ways something that he could 

ed bY His relatives did not muale 

Ke gan to tell him that if ike 

niet Jd home as well, they wonld be gla 

weg needn’t 
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For the National Era. 


0 AUTUMN AMONG THE HILIS OF 
Chaylee wee > ca Midnight in Autumn. Over all 
The quiet earth the moonbeams fall, 
So tremulously bright, 
* They séem like smiles of angels, sent 
From Heaven’s cerulean battlement, 
To cheer the realm of night. 


The soft wind o’er the hillside sweeps, 
And up the glen the gray mist creeps, 
Where glides the sparkling rill ; 
And from afar the night-bird’s cry 
Swells out, beneath the midnight sky, 
he asked why she was sent for, and not Aunt From the wood-covered hill. 
The spangled robes the forests wear 
Tell that the frost-wind has been there ; 
And from the silent trees, ’ 
The leaves, which formed their summer crown, 
Withered and pale, come fluttering down 
Before the fitful breeze: 


The far-off hills, which tower on high, 
Spread their green outline ’gainst the sky, 
_ In moonlight beauty dressed ; 
Like lofty walls they seem to stand, 
Encircling some enchanted land, 

Or garden of the blest. 


And do they not—those plains that lie 
Outspread beneath the smiling sky, 
Far as the eye can roam? 
This bright and beautiful expanse, 
This gay and rich inheritance, 
Is Freedom’s happy home. 


Unrivalled are the landscapes here, 
When Autumn, pageant of the year, 
Leads on the golden hours ; 
And this star-spangled firmament 
Ts beautiful as that which bent 
O’er Eden’s rosy bowers. 


Outspreading far, on every hand, 
Are orchard, grove, and green moor-land, 
And cultivated field— 
* And hamlets, with their walls of white, 
Mid faded bowers and pale moonlight, 
Half hidden, half revealed. 


And though the rose has left the bower, 
The aster and the primrose flower, 
And wild helurium still, 
Unmindful of the cool night air, 
Look forth all beautiful and fair, 
From garden, grove, and hill. 


The cricket chirrups by the wall 

O’er which the jessamine tendrils crawl 
In gay festoons along ; 

And there the green-winged katydid, 

Among the clustering foliage hid, 
Carols her happy song. 


Theirs is a blissful lot, I ween, 
Mid fields of bloom and bowers of green, 
To spend life’s little day; 
And when the leaves and flowers grow dim, 
To sing their own wild requiem, 
And pass from earth away. 


Midnight in Autumn—glorious night! 

Myriads of stars, serenely bright, 
Look down upon the earth— 

The same effulgent, sparkling throng, 

Which raised, of old, their choral song, 
To hail our planet’s birth. 


They-sing the same glad song to-night, 
In all the boundless realms of light 
Through which their orbs are whirled— 
The joyous music of the spheres, 
Heard nightly by angelic ears, 
Above a sleeping world. 


Would men but make the stars their guide, 
Instead of selfishness and pride, 

Their purity and love 
Might win for all earth’s richest crown. 
And woo the smiles of angels down, 

To bless them, from above. 


« 
No thought inspires one twinkling star, 
Tn its ethereal course, to mar 
The grand harmonious whole ; 
They give, receive, diffuse their light, 
’ As o’er the fields of azure bright 
Unceasingly they roll. 


Gems of the night, to them ’tis given 

To dec the azure brow of Heaven, 
Burnished and poised on high—... 

Oh, for a wing to soar away, 

Through all those starry realms to stray, 
And with their orbs to fly! 


Who could behold them shining now, 
’ Nor tum, with humbled heart, to bow 
The reverential knee 
To Him who formed yon worlds of light, 
_ And bids his angels guard, each night, 
The slumbers of the free! 


“Glen Quiet, C 


or THE Suave Trapvr.—At 

















traveller who wishes t0 carry away wi 
him a just idea of .the fertility of ihe. thanaen 


n-order-to attain any” . He wor- 
to-morrow ; his motto is * never do to-day 


| what can be done to-morrow,” and to this rule 


of conduct he adheres with scrupulous fidelity. 
Nor can the most uneasy Yankee take courage 
to.question the fitness of this rule to the Cuban 
climate and the circumstances of the creole, 
when he sees how successfully, with what pre- 
vailing neatness and economy, and to what 
results of profit, the huge estates of the north- 
east are managed. The face of the country 
wears the comfortable smile of assured pros- 
perity. The railway from Havana to Cardenas 
and Matanzas, (a tolerably well-laid and well- 
managed road, differing from our best second 
class roads chiefly in this—that the rate of 
travel is only half as rapid and the tariff of 
fares twice as high as with us,) the great Ha- 
vana railway runs, for the most part, through 
regions cultivated like a garden—vegetable 
patches, plantain-orchards, and cane-fields suc- 
ceeding each other in an almost unbroken suc- 
cession. And when, leaving the railway, the 
traveller takes his way more slowly on horse- 
back or in the volante, through the intricate 
highways and byways, he is astonished equally 
at the magnificent extent and at the profuse 
productiveness of the great estates through 
which his course lies for mile after mile. 
Plantations are by no means uncommon here 
on which from four to six hundred slaves are 
employed, and I have seen some.on which 
“gangs” of from one thousand to fourteen 
hundred are “worked.” These huge estates, 
principalities in size, yield most princely reve- 
nues. The original outlay upon a large sugar 
estate is very great, and the expenses of man- 
agement proportionately heavy, especially in 
those places where the improved French ma- 
chinery is used, under the charge of educated 


engineers on the estates worked in the old- 
fashioned manner average about one hundred 
and twenty dollars per month, and these engi- 
the grinding season. But the French trains 
are conducted by persons of superior education 
and standing, who are tempted to come hither 
from France or England by the offer of perma- 
nent situations at much higher salaries. Four 
or five such persons are frequently found in 
sugar estate. To the amount thus expended 
we must add the wages of a number of white 


subordinates, the cost of maintaining a large 
gang of negroes, the value of the cattle and 


is obliged from time to time to borrow, in a 
country where money has an extraordinary 
value. Yet so productive is the soil of the 
the planter’s crop, that there are few of the 


from their estates. Incomes of fifty, sixty, 


worst enemy, even, of the sugar planter—fire, 


emancipation only brought to 


senteeism is comparatively unknown in Cuba. 


manager or “A 


the Spanish colony. 
ample o 











the | paid labor. er Ar 
supply the great ss ‘laborers | 
be 


coolies larly hired and paid, ought to | 
regarded as an indication ol age ve ior | 
Considered by them essential to” 


aetenerity: One or two planters here have, in- | 
, OXpr e 


horses aunually destroyed by the hard work of | quietly went to their estates, and 
hauling the canes three days in the week to| more of it—the Captain General receiving his 
the grinding house, from fields often scattered | fifty-one dollars ger head on the negroes sold 
over an area of several miles, the casual cost of | to them! Yet the conduct of the Captain Gen- 
repairs, the various incidental expenses inevi- | eral in this instance is urged by the Spaniards 
table on so great an estate, and, in the great | as an gnanswerable proof of his zeal in fulfill- 
majority of cases, the amount of interest annu- | ing the provisions of the treaty! 

ally due on the large sums which the planter} 1 have seen here the sugar-planter arrayed 


culturists. The ruinous practice of absentee- 
ism, which prevailed to so great an extent in | chinery, in the eyes of an unscientific looker-on, 
Jamaica, and generated that almost universal | is, undoubtedly, the centrifugal machine, an 
bankruptcy which the change produced by | account of which, and of the noble estate on a. : “ 

fight and had no | which I am now staying, I must postpone until | ¢commend it. "Appealing as it does to the re- 
share in causing—the ruinous practice of ab- | a future letter. W. H. 


Those persons, then, who argue from the ex- 

tthe alleged prostration of the English 
West Indies by emancipation, to the probabili- 
ty of like results as a consequence of emanci- 
pation in Cuba, leave out of the question one 
of its most important elements. Jamaica was 








is 
essed to me their hope of able 


rived. Cuba may, indeed, as I have said be- 


and | fore, be destined to witness horrible and san- 
of ‘Cardenas onght to be. visited by eve 


guinary scenes of servile war; but if these, 
which can only terminate in the utter ruin of 
the blacks, be averted, I do not believe a more 
favorable field could be found on which to try 
the “ riment of Freedom.” Of the com- 








mmtrey wore} hove 








and fai 
entertained by any one who candidly considers 
the circumstances of the Island. ill it be 
tried? Many persons profess to discover in 
the signs of the times many indications that 
the Spanish Government is preparing to follow 
the example of England, less from any motives 
of humanity or from any sense of justice, stim- 
ulated by that noble example, than from a con- 
viction that emancipation will secure the pos- 
session’ of the island to the Castilian Crown. 
This as it may be. Yet an American cannot 
but blush to think that such a policy would be, 
indeed, most efficient to that end. Despotic 
Spain could, indeed, find no so sure way to save 
her jewel from the clutch of Republican Amer- 
ica, as the practical application to half a mil- 
lion Spanish subjects of the first principles of 
American Republicanism! Is not this a fact 
worth pondering? So far as I can learn, how- 
ever, the only visible foundation for all these 
rumors about the intentions of Spain, is to be 
found in the recent proceedings of the English 
Government, in enforcement of the treaty for 
sappressing the slave trade. The emancipa- 
dos—slaves re-captured in Cuba and bound out 
to service, as I before explained, for a term of 
seven years, after which they are transferred 
to one of the English colonies in Africa or 
America, as freemen—have very often been 
shamefully misused by their employers, and 
often enslaved by them, those being Cequetitiy 
returned as “dead” before the “Mixed Com- 
mission,” who are really sent into life-long 
bondage. The present English Government 
seem disposed to demand a reform in this mat- 
ter, and the energetic English consul at Hava- 
na is pushing the colonial authorities very hard. 
The notorious complicity of the Captain 








and intelligent engineers. The salaries of | General in the slave trade is also attracting 


their attention, as it should. Very recently, a 
cargo of negroes was landed, and at once dis- 
posed of. The English consul, fortunately 


neers are engaged only for the six months of| getting wind of the affair before all the ar- 


rangements were completed, compelled the Co- 
lonial Government to move in the matter. 
Those who had purchased the slaves were cited 
to appear and answer. Three of them—Hab- 
aneros—happen to be within the circle of my 
acquaintance. One of these, a very young man, 


charge of the different departments of a great | greatly excited, obeyed the citation, and was 


heavily fined—paying, as the two others said, 
for his gaucherie and folly, his “greenness,” so 
to speak, in attending the court. These two 
other gentlemen, older and more re Ses 

eard no 


in the full magnificence of his order. In the 
Vuelta Abajo | saw sugar-making after the 
fashion of ten years agone, with open trains 


Vuelta Arriba, and so steady the demand for | and vats, and sugar-houses filled with the sweet 


vapors of the boiling cane-juice. Now 1 have 


great sugar planters who do not clear, over and | seen sugar-planting and sugar-making on a 
above this large outlay, a fine annual income | grander scale, and in the newest mode. En- 


gines imported from France, of the most beau- 


eighty, and one hundred thousand dollars a | tiful construction and finish, drive machinery 
year, are by no means rare in Cuba. The| the most scientific and admirable. The best 


H. H. 





Almost all the planters residing in the island, | EXTRACTS FROM OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 
in Havana, Trinidad, Santiago de Cuba, or 
Matanzas, are enabled to visit their estates 
frequently, and do actually and for the most 
part take the management of their property 
into their own hands. In the place of the ig- 
norant, unscrupulous persons, to whom the 
Anglo-West Indian estates were often entrust- 
ed, the Cuban Wy rio puts, as resident 

ministrador” on his estate, 
some person of character and intelligence—in 
most cases a member of his own family. The 
difference between the results of these systems 
is enormous. The Jamaica estates, given up 
to sordid “middlemen,” went to “rack and 
ruin ;” mortgage was added to mortgege, pecu- 
lation followed peculation, till the day of gen- 
eral account, hurriedly brought on by the} 4. ite) 
Emancipation Act, revealed to the astonished : 
proprietor the complete destruction of his 
roperty. Nor was this all. The negroes in 
amaica were of course subjected to much 
worse treatment than those of Cuba, and the 
terrible statistics of mortality in the English 
island throw into the shade even the formi- 
dable destructiveness of the cholera years in 


Beloit. Wis., June 21, 1853.—I send you $5, 


than twenty copies at a time. The true men 


your heart feel in this vicinity. N, G. 





to work their estates evely Us the bap of | 


. | coolies, when a sufficient number shall have ar- | 


plete speedy subcess of that caper iment, | }, 


very little doubt, I think, can be | 2 


Mount Hope, June 11, 1853.—I wish you, or 
some one else competent to the task, would 
give us some information on the following sites: 
points: 1. Does the North lose or gain by the] The next morning, after breakfast, while sit- 
three fifths representation of slaves in Congress? | ting alone in her cabin, engaged, as usual, in 
I see Mr. Lewis seems to think we ; while needle-work, Rosalie received a call from her 


for un- ser 
ters to | "0d 


















his Bible. His political readin 


g has probably 
been a /ittle different from that book. 
. M.R. M. 


Troy, Westfield P. O.,Geauga co., Ohio, June 
18, 1853.—You will please find enclosed one 
dollar for six copies of Facts for the People. 
The inquiry is often made, what the Facts will 
embrace—whether it will give all important 
information for the last ten years, giving the 
history of the action and votes of aig Hes up- 
on important slavery questions during this time, 
I am voluntary agent for this county, my ad- 
dress having beer, until a short time since, 
Burton, Geauga county, Ohio. I hope to raise 
this list much larger in a short time. R. D. 


Liberty, Maine, June 20, 1853.—The Free 
Soil party have just held a convention in this 
county, (Waldo,) and raised something over a 
hundred dollars for the spread of free princi- 
ples, and are organizing in every town and 
school district in the county. T.C, 


Meadville, ‘May 30, 1853.—Enclosed find 
three dollars for Facts for the People. I could, 
I think, if I had time to go round the county 
and solicit subscriptions for this publication, 
get two thousand copies taken; but I have not 
the time, and must confine my efforts to the 
few in my reach. We had a county conyen- 
tion a short time since. The meeting was well 
attended, and a strong determination was ex- 
pressed to do all that could. be done for the 
progress of Free Democratic principles. =; 


Goshen, Indiana, May 11, 1853.—I send you 
four dollars, two dollars and fifty cents for 
Facts for distribution amongst the People. Inas- 
much as you are about to commence, or rather 
recommence, a work, in my estimation, well 
calculated to do a very great amount of good, 
permit me to suggest the propriety of devoting 
@ portion ofeach number of the “Facts” to 
the publication of a regular series of statistical 
tables connected with slavery, for future refer- 
ence. Another suggestion I would venture to 
make is the propriety of offering premiums, to 
be paid in Facts, for the largest list of names, 
ordering either the Era or the Facts. Your 
list for the Era ought, and with the proper 
exertion will, run up to one hundred thousand 
in one year from this time. 

Under present circumstances, it is easier to 
make one thousand proselytes to our cause than 
it was to make ten when you commenced your 
editorial labors. From present indications, if 
we improve the opportunities that present them- 
selves, we have a rich harvest in prospect, 
which in due time we shall reap, if we faint 
not. W. J. M. 


-For the National Era. 
THE CHRISTIAN PRESS. 


I was very much pleased to see some time 
since, in the Era, a favorable notice of the 
Christian Press. It may with truth be said 
that this is the only religious paper in the 
country which is right on the subject of the 
relations of the church to slavery—advocating, 





trains are those of De Rosue, a Frenchman of | ably and earnestly, their entire separation. It 
which is more feared by him than any other | science, who invented the best contrivances for i! - ; . 


calamity—is powerless to interrupt seriously | making sugar, without having ever visited a 
the prosperity of a great estate. One disaf-| sugar-growing country. And when he came 
fected slave, one envious montero, when the | to Cuba, he was unable to work to advantage 
season is dry and the grinding well begun, has | his own machinery, by the help of which the 
but to drop a lighted match ora half-burnt | creoles are now yearly turning their cane-fidids 
cigar in some remote Canaveral. The swift | into gold! The econemy of material, as well 
wind does the rest, and in a few hours causes | as of labor, achieved by these trains, is visible 
thousands of dollars to vanish into thin air. | to the most inexperienced observer. ‘All those 
But the fields are again planted, or the canes | vapors which hang over the opén vats, and, 
again spring up, and the next year’s harvest | cloud-like, curl about the rafters of the old- 
restores things to their original status. Thus | fashioned sugar-houses, are here compelled into f 
encouraged by nature, the Cuban planter is| the service of man, and yield up the sweetness | Y°TY Term. 
generally one of the most enterprising of agri-| they elsewhere “waste upon the desert air.” 
The most beautiful feature of this French ma- | gans, particularly the National Era; but con- 


is also calculated to do a great work in the 
West, by its advocacy of Reform Tracts and 
Free Missions. It is indeed, in many respecte, 
a model paper. It would be a great public 
misfortune, should it be permitted to go down, 
of which, however, I trust there is no danger. 
The Press is designed to operate on “ evangel- 
ical” Christendom, in which there is the most 
glaring, if not the greatest, need of Anti-Sla- 


4 


I am for the Free Democracy and their or- 


sidering the Christian Press 8 most important 
auxiliary of our cause, [am always happy to 


ligious convictions of men on the sin of slavery, 
if sustained as it should be, its influence in our 
behalf would be incalculable. Where 7t makes 
a convert, we are dead sure of a reliable acces- 


for which you will send as many “ Facts for the | sion. IAN. 
People” as you can. We shall probably send 
more, always remembering to send for not less 





MARRIAGES. 


Married at Kingwood, N. J., on the 13th 
of the Northwest never felt such strength as at | . 8 ? 
this time. The lever never moved the masses | instant, by Rev. Samuel F. Porter, Mr. Mat- 
so much. I[ was a delegate to the State Con-| rHeEw L. Worcester, of Bridgeport, Ohio, to 
vention at Madison, on the 8th instant. The} Miss Apretine E. Burr, daughter of George 
Whigs met aa tate Coamsenon the day before 
us, and wished to nominate the present incum- : 
bent, Leonard J. Pirwellcot, by the by, is Married by Rev. J. 8. Poage, June 21, Rev. 
a very good man—but he positively declined a JosepH R. WuitHam and Miss Exizasers 
serene and they, ton considerable dis- | McCoy, daughter of Mr. Kenneth McCoy, all 
cussion, left without making any nomination : ty, Pa. 
whatever. They may rally this fall, but it is ok. angen ne 
Farwell told some of our folks that 
the Whigs ought not to have called a Conyen- 
tion, or even talked of nominations. He pledged 
his support to our ticket. I do not intend to 
trouble you often; but as I have long since en- oR, 
listed, “ during the war,” I cannot help telling 
you how the friends of the cause so near to 


Barr, Esq., of Harrisville, Ohio. 





For the National Era. 
{COPYRIGHT SECURED BY THE AUTHOR.) 


MARK SUTHERLAND: 


POWER AND PRINCIPLE. 
BY EMMA D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH. 


: CHAP. XXI. 
They grow in the world’s ving eye, 
dn friendship’s sail aad Louie's caress : 
Collecting all the heart's sweet ties 
Inte one knot of happinéss— Moore. . 







i iti ancially and eco: | Mr. Giddings, in his speeches, out the} kind neighbor, Mrs. Attridge, whom she found 

Damlcsig’ belive, the. abdliton of Slavery; | idea that we lose by it. Again: Mr. Sumner, to be the wife of the worthy proprietor of the 

Cuba isina p condition, financially in his great —, uotes the clause of the | ; . ‘ . 

and economically. Moreover, the b Constitution, thus: 1 od | 
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Mrs. Attrid ge made no comment, but looked 


upon her young néighbor with a considerate, 
fond, protective expression on her honest coun- 
tenance. And after a. few minutes, Rosalie 
spoke again— 


“Can you advise me what. to do, Mrs. At- 


tridge ¢ for I have resolved that, in our present 
circumstances, my husband shall be put to no 
expense for these matters.” ” 


“Oh! pshaw! you can never do it; and some 


other plan must be thought of,” said the visiter, 
reflectively.. . 


“Yes; it ig real incapacity on. my part—a 
want of the requisite physical strength. Iam 
not constitutionally weak ; but the muscles of 
my arms and chest have never been trained to 
great or continued exertion, and strengthened 
by that process—more is the pity! Look at 
my wrists.” 

And Rosalie, smilingly, tearfully, held out 
two delicate, fair, tapering arms. And Mrs. 
Attridge took and held them affectionately, 
while she said— 

“I know—I know—it would be useless and 
eruel to expect hard work of you; and’ yet the 
expense oughtn’t to come.on.Aim, neither, just 
now. I have been thinking; since I sat. here, 
of an Irish family of the name of Malony, who 
live in a shanty about a quarter ot a mile from 
this, on my read home. The man works as 
our furnace, and the woman washes for bache. 
lors. Now, although they are thriving, she and 
her family are always zageed, because she. is 
as ignorant asia savage of the use of a needle ; 
and, besides,she says.she hasn’t time to sew. 
Now,” said Mrs. Attridge, half iaughingly, as 
she arose to de “suppose you were to bar- 
ter work with Judy Malony, and pay her for 
washing by making up clothing for her chil- 
dren? At any,rate, | will calband see Judy, 
on my way home, and send, ber over to. you.” 
Rosalie cordially,thanked her kind friend, 
and held her hand, and felt unwilling to allow 
her to depart. 

“T shall send Billy over with more fresh milk 
this evening. Andjyou must not mind his 
grumbling—he grumbles at me and-Mr. At- 
tridge all day long sometimes, and won’t allow 
us to touch a thing in the garden till he thinks 


proper, without a deal.of grumbling.” 


Mrs. Attridge, after promising Rosalie to 
walk over and.see her often, and spend whole 
days whenever it was possible, took leave, and 
departed. 

at evening Mark Sutherland returne] 
home sooner than usual. His countenance was 
cheerful with good news, and he threw into 
Rosalie’s lap a packet of letters and papers 
from home—the first that had been received 
since their separation from their friends. _ 

There was a letter from Colonel Ashley, full 
of kind wishes, and something more substantial 
in the shape of a check on the St. Louis bank, 
for his niece... He informed them that he was 
again alone—that his son, St. Gerald, having 
lost his election, had, under the disappointment, 
yielded to the wishes of his wife, and taken 
her to her Southern home; and that he ex- 
pected his own eldest-daughter, now a widow, 
. on and take. the direction of his house- 

old. 

There was also a letter from Valeria to 
Rose, and one from Lincoln to Mark. 

By these letters they learned that Mr. and 
Mrs. Lauderdale had joined the Ashleys at 
Cashmere, and remained the guests of Clement 
Sutherland for a month befure proceeding to 
their own home in Louisiana. 

Valeria wrote that the Valley of the Pearl 
was:still the loveliest vale on earth, and Cash- 
mere the brightest gem on its bosom; but that 
the envied master of this Eden was more sullen, 
morose, and unhappy, than ever—that it was 
rumored his affairs were not as prosperous as 
before—that he had engaged in ruinous spec- 
ulations—that Mr. St. Gerald Ashley, since 
losing his election, had lost his good temper 
and amiability, and sought more consolation 
from his‘ generous wine” than from his un- 
loving wife—that all these circumstances 
weighed heavily upon the health and spirits of 
the beautiful India, who had changed sadly 
within the last few months. The kind-hearted 
but volatile Valeria touched lightly and reluc- 
tantly upon these unhappy circumstances, and 
seemed always divided between her spirit cf 
communicativeness and her conscience... 

Mark Sutherland and. Rosalie read with 
regret, and turned from the sad contemplation 
with a sense of relief to rest gladly upon the 
image of Valeria and Lincoln Lauderdale, now 
happily settled upon their beau-ifal estate of 

Fairplains, in. Louisiana, and engaged in the 
gradual emancipation of Valeria’s slaves. 
Withal this was a happy evening to the young 
cottagers—a festival of gladness, such as caa 
be fully enjoyed only by exiles feasting upon 
long desired letters from home.. ait 
* The next day Rocalie. was somewhat sur- 
prised to reocive a visit from Judy, and very 
well satisfied to effect with her an arrangement 
by which Judywas to do all the washing and 
ironing for Rosalie, whoewas to-repay her by 
making up frocks and aprons for her children. 
And 80, before the end of the first week «f 
housekeeping, Rosalie’s domestic cireumstanccs 
were providentially arranged in all the order 
and comfort consistent with log-cabin life. 

It would seem a lonely life she led now, yet 
Rosalie found it not so. The solitude was 
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- Satherland ‘prevailed upon the 


ness. The girl’s school was established by her 


 T become for its rights ; the more concerned 


pe hal honesty of ‘purpose, are” under 


Hoe | it is of course unaffected ; 


are oplish people a 
cent, | country—its. geography, its people, their insti- 


llage saw much of it in Massachusetts? At a con- 


for | trymen that he had understood that the great 
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more auras profitably we 
se Periof, Rosalie effected hor er purpose. 
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peper; and, as a ni: 
: Sean aaa og a. Nor did the, 
enterprising of the girl pause here. There 
was no good school in Shelton. The want of 
one was greatly felt. Rosalie to Mark 
that she should open one. .Mark at first op- 


the plan—it would be too much for her. 

ut Rosalie found her greatest health of mind 

and body in her greatest activity and useful- 

single enterprise. And it grew and prospered. 
” [ro BE CONTINUED] 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 


THURSDAY, phar 1853. 
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expired should renew. — 


to All private le yore Dr: Exper should 
be addressed to him Philadelphia, Pa. 











Tae ANnGLO-Saxon Serr.—We are much 
disappointed at not receiving the first instal- 
ment of this new work, by Henry WiLtiam 
HERBERT, a8 promised. Prior to his departure, 
Br. Bailoy made arrangements to have a large 
.portion of the book here hefore the 1st of July, 
and Mr. Herxert was written to, with a re- 
quest that he would transmit it without delay- 
The subjoined letter is the latest information 
we have received, though we have written to 
Mr. H. since the 14th of June. * 
Tue Cepars, June 14, 1853. 
Dean Sie: On the 20th or 21st, I shall have 
the pleasure of sending you several chapters of 
the Saxon Serf; enough, ier to carry 
you through the ‘month 


Faithful 0 
wy HENRY Wa. ‘Hpagerr. 
L. Clephané; Esq. 





An interesting letter from Cuba will be found 
in the Eraof to-day. -The easy, graceful style 
of its author is much commended. * 


LEITER FROM THE EDITOR. 


Lonpvon, June 17, 1853. 
Mrs. Stowe thas been welcomed here cor- 

dially by all classes of Englishmen, especially 
by some. of the aristocracy. American sojourn- 

ers, except. those thoroughly imbued with the 
Anti-Slavery sentiment, have stood aloof, in 
disapprobation. Their nationality has been 
touched ; they feel for the honor of their coun- 
try. I can fully understand this feeling. The 
further I go from my country, the more I love 
it, its people and institutions ; the more jealous 


that it should stand, where I know it ought to 
stand, in the judgmenf of mankind, and that 
the Democratic Principle it has embodied in 
its’ political and social forme, shall suffer no} 
disparagement ‘through its delinquencies. 
There are “Americans here, who, while admi- 
ring the genius of Mrs. Stowe, and conceding to 


lit | exempt from philanthropic or moral agitations. 


hus-'! anid to the Federal Government, and their re- 
| lations severally to Slavery. Many intelligent 


to try } you were quizzing them. That such persons 


4 one must+judge for himself. My legitimate 


08. | where I. ean be effective, and where I may 
"| meet promptly all my responsibilities. 
} mot arraign America at the tribunal of the 


al oath, Peete m Amene. 


see no evidence, - 
As it regards the siete commas 
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at the masses of 


“But we must ‘not th 
ly ignorant of our 





tutions and usages, their Government, the rela- 
tions of our State Governments to each other 


believe that this evil is diffused through- 
out all the States. An Bogie high 
position lately asked an Am vhether he 
siderable dinner party, the other day, an Eng- 
lish gentleman remarked to one of our coun- 


vegetable for making soup, in the States, was 
pumpkin! Were you to tell many respectable 
people here that Massachusetts is the capi- 
tal of Philadelphia, they would not know that 


should conceive sadly-distorted and exaggera- 

ted views of American life, from reading Uncle 

Tom’s Cabin, is what might be expected ; and 

od Fr some of the nobility, to whom Democracy 

is particularly distasteful, and some politicians, 

jealous of the greatness of America, should 

play upon their ignorance, and try-to prosti- 

tute the excitement produced by that work to 

the base purpose of inflaming prejudice against 
what they hate, isa matter of course. But, 

what a gross act of absurdity and injustice, to 
attach odium, for this reason, to the book and 
its author! If the evil of a country is to be 
covered up, never brought to the light, it is 

after all, but a whited sepulchre, and it must 
continue full of “dead men’s bones and rotten- 
ness.” The first essential preliminary to the 
correction of a wrong, is, exposure: drag it to 
the light, define its dimensions, trace its rela- 
tions, show the ground on which it rests—not 
till then can you deal it an effective blow. If 
the revelation of an evil is used to the injury 
of the country in which it exists, it is not the 
revelation, but the fact, of the evil that should 
be held responsible for the damage. From 
time to time, huge Parliamentary reports have 
been published here, containing fearful disclo- 
sures concerning the condition of the poor in 
London, and of the working classes in other 
districts; and we all know the use made of 
these in the United States against England 
and English ipstitutions. Will any reasonable 
*man say that these reports ought not to have 
been published? that those who called for 
them, those who prepared them, and those who 
published them, should be held enemies to 
their country? They were its truest friends. 
They knew that it was necessary to expose 
wrong before they could correct it, and that, 
though such exposure might be used tempora- 
rily to injure the national roputation, it was 
absolutely necessary to the national well-being. 
Unfortunately, Americans abroad seem to be 
more anxious that their country should appear 
well, than that it should be and do well. Iam 
more concerned for its well-bezng than for its 
reputation. Our country must live upon its 
good deeds, not upon the good opinion of man- 
kind. Although all the world should misunder- 
stand and disparage us, if we do right, we need 
not be disturbed ‘by its judgmonts, We are 
great enough not to be much troubled as to 
what other people may think of us; we should 
be magnanimous and just enough to deal faith- 
fally with our vices and evils, and vigorously 
correct them. 

. And yet I have a proper regard for national 
reputation. No reformer, if possible, should 
suffer his good to be evil spoken of. While 
engaged in the work of removing some evil 
from his country, he should be tender of her 
honor. And when abroad, while frankly ad- 
mitting the enormity of Slavery, the American 
Anti-Slavery man should be at pains to show 
how, why, and where, it exists—the peculiar 
difficulties in the way of its abolition—the lim- 
-itations upon the people of the free States, and 
on the power of the Federal Government—not 
in justification of the wrong, but in explana- 
tion, 80 as to prevent misconception and exag- 
geration, and to show the degrees of respop- 
sibility in the case, sustained by different sec- 
tions of the country. Above all, he should take 
care toshow the great good his country enjoys 
and.is doing in almost all other respects. This 
is the plain duty of an enlightened Patriotism ; 
| this, too, he owes to’ thie cause of Democracy, of 
self-government. 

As to the duty of Americans abroad, in re- 
lation to foreign Anti-Slavery movements, every 


| theatre is at home. When I assail, publicly, an 
evil in my country, I shall do it on the spot, 
‘where I cannot easily be misapprehended, 
i will 


world, but I will arraign Slavery at the bar of 
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THE GLORY AND SHAME OF OUR COUNTRY. 
The Richmond Examiner, noticing the fact 
that the emigrant arrivals at the port of New 
York alone amounted to 310,498 persons in 
the year 1852, draws the probable inference 
that ecarcely a family in Europe, out of Russia 
and Turkey, is without a representative and 
correspondent in this country, and asserts that 
a more effective system of propagandism could 
not be devised or imagindd, than that which is 
embodied in “the emigrant correspondence.” 
The emigrant writes home of his experience of 
life in the new as compared with what it was 
in the old country; of his encouraging pros- 
pects for comfort and happiness; of the Gov- 
ernment and laws of which he is a part and 
joint enactor; of his equality of position, polit- 
ically and socially, with the proudest and 
wealthiest ; of his own home, his own lands, and 
his own property. The effect cannot be meas- 
ured, but it is felt; and while it operates upon 
the popular mind of Europe, it is as well un- 
derstood by the men concerned to resist its in- 
fluence. 
The Examiner believes that the privileged 
and titled classes are alarmed at the progress 
of this silent, pervading, universal propaganc- 
ism of the republican sentiment, and believes 
that they are playing off “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
and Mrs. Stowe against the force of the popu- 
lar sentiment which is thus growing up against 
them. 
Our own opinion is, that there is a proper 
Anti-Slavery efficiency in the sentiment of Eu- 
rope, which Mrs. Stowe has so remarkably pro- 
moted, that our Southern fiiends will not be 
able to nullify by charging it upon anti-Re- 
publican feeling and policy. Very likely, for- 
eign tyranny will use the evil report of our own 
tou abate the reputation of our republican system, 
and to weaken the force of*its example upon 
the nations. Whatever mischief the system of 
slayery works in this way against the common 
weal of the wide world, is its sin and shame. 
This has always been among our chiefest 
charges against it, and one of our strongest ob- 
jections to it, And so the Eaaminer should 
feel it. On his own showing, it is the sole hin- 
drance to good that our présperity and glory 
should work among our fellow-men. Jt is no 
matter with what motive the aristocracy wields 
it against us, the fact remains that we furnish 
the weapon. So far as Mrs. Stowe’s book has 
such influences, its mission is a hapless one, 
and jt must be decided by events whether it is 
for the better or worse that the work is making 
the tour of the civilized world. But the simple 
fact that it is so distributed in the monarchies 
of the old world, is not conclusive that it gets 
allowance for the mischief it may do to the 
doctrine of popular sovereignty. It is as gener- 
ally circulated in the Southern States of this 
Union as in any despotism abroad; and what- 
ever it is that gives it curroncy,south of Mason 
and Dixon, may be the reason of its introduc- 
tion anywhere elee. 
It will have little effect, however, against the 
emigrant correspondence, for that report and 
the innumerable small bills of exchange accom- 
panying, sufficiently preyents any misconstruc- 
tion of the institutions and general characteris- 
ties of those parts of this Union with which Eu- 
ropean emigration is concerned. The free States 
will spread the name and preserve the fame of 
the United States to all the ends and uses which 
our idea and our prosperity can promote among 
the suffering masses abroad. The thinkers and 
actors that remain to settle the welfare and re- 
form the institutions of the old world, will know 
how to dispoge of the contradiction, and will 
the more certainly qvoid it in their own organ- 
izations. France, by her Provisional Govern- 
ment in 1848, abolished slavery throughout all 
her dominions ; Hungary not only emancipated 
all her serfs, but vested in them the lands 
which they had for ages tilled for their mas- 
ters. Slavery is a plague spot, not an institu- 
tion of republican liberty, and the uprising 
masses of the world are at no loss so to under- 
stand it. When the time comes, Sodom and 
Gomorrah themselves will rise up in judgment 
against the men of this generation, and con- 
demn it for rejecting the better light, against 
which they persist in sinning. We feel compar- 
atively easy about the issue, though we are not 
unaware of the evil, which, in ordinary circum- 
stances, the reproach of our country inflicts 
upon the great cause of human rights, which 
it is our duty to the world to illustrate. God 
forgive us, that wo so sin againgt heayen and 
in the world’s sight. 

The worst bearing of the case is not that it 
darkens men’s minds and confuses the truth, 
but that it pledges and impels our Government 
to perpetual enmity towards the right, as well- 
as withholds that national influence which we 
ought exert in its favor. There is more of this 
sort of mischief in one number of. the Exami- 
ner, than in the myriad copies of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin and Key, printed in all the languages of 
the earth. The South can have no part in the 

world’s redemption till she changes her own 
policy, and puts her own institutions in har- 
mony with the gospel which she preaches. 
It is not the least of her misfortunes that she 
crucifies the Messiah, for whose advent her 
own ward have taught her to look and 


pray—that the fugitives from every other tyr- 
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"And glorify the life that is no more. 











Oh, strange Omegas : 
Goals of the Past, whence altered Wuhdvasalens. | 
Yo shed a moonlight on our perished bliss, 

More tender than possession’s sunny kiss— 

Ye lift to grandeur what was dull before, 





“Naught is so trivial in our careless eyes, 
But wears a something sacred when it dies— 
All that is beautiful, all that is great, 
Departing, gathers richer bloom and state. 
Like trembling balances of vosper bells, 
When the cool night-wind every echo swells, 
Falls on my ear, in soft yet solemn chime, 
The music of that time—the last dear time. 
The last, the last! oh, words whose very tone 
Blends a full choir of memories deep, in one, 
How are ye fragrant with fair blossoms dead, 

_ And dowy with sad tears, baptismal shed ! 


We go from‘ out the place where once we dwelt, 
From those-#ld altars where our childhood knelt, 
From that safe roof which full a score of years 
Shut out this world of struggles and of fears; 
With lingering steps we pass the chambers through, 
With carnest looks, to take the final view— 
Pausing beside each favorite window long, 
Humming unconscious the familiar song, 

Till some loud footstep in the empty halls 
Recalls the sense to these ungarnished walls, 
And slowly, with the exile’s sinking heart, 
Room’aftor room we traverse, and depart. 

The vines are massy o’er the closing door, 

Our maples grander than the spring before— 
The roses set the garden in a glow, 

The little brook runs singing just below— 

Down the wide street a single spire shows white, 
Tn the dark trees that wrap the church from sight. 
And on yon mountain, all the sloping length 

Of woods are waving in their summer strength, 
And the smooth stretch of fields that lie between 
Is wrought in bleck’ of golden-brown and green— 
Adieu, adieu—the year is in its prime, 

Yet look we on thee so, the last sweet time. 


We who love well, doth Providence divide 

By deeps of distance, swelling ocean-wide. 

They leave us, with whose spirits thread by thread 
Ourselves are woven; we must learn to tread 
Our separate paths, with desolated feet, 

Up to that land where all the pilgrims meet— 
To yearn for absent lips and eyes in vain, 

To wait till Heaven shall give them back again. 
Once more ground the dear and faithful hearth, 
That echoed yoices of a buried mirth, 

We meet, our human hearts all inly stirred 

By tears, to hallow each the parting word. 

The last sweet time—oh! mighty plunge of sound, 
That whirls the currents of our life around, 

And drives along the gulf of years before, 

A wave to break upon th’ Eternal shore! 

We shut great drops of sorrow from our eyes, 
And crush the breath that rises thick with sighs, 
And win faint smiles to flit upon the lip, 

As light on streams where swinging willows dip, 
That love may bear her memories away, 

Sweet as the glory of q dying day, 

And farewells, floating exquisitely calm, 

Go down the distance, like a tender psalm. 


Some bird of Paradise, within our breast, 

Is straggling, fluttering, rising from its nest— 
We dream of Fame, and every glory-blast 
Deceitful sounds, to mock us when ’tis past. 
We dream of Happiness, and lo! the cloud 

Of sorrow mantles o’er us like a shroud, 
While bright and fair upon the days before, 
Shine out our prophecies of joy no more, 

But cold and gray, adown the waiting years, 
The shadow of our hastening grief appears. 
We dream of Love, and spirits dark as night 
Bend o’er us, whited jn her stolen light. 

The soul is werthless where we thought to trust; 
The past has come for burial, dust to dust— 
Sweet fancies, tones of harmony, and bloom 
That leaves a desert in its vacant room. 

Yet waking from this dream, whate’er its name, 
We wonder whonce the dear illusion came, 
And yainly clasp it fast, with moistened eyes, 
To call it trve a moment ere it flies— 

One last sad moment ; there are hours of bliss, 
We linger on less eagerly than this! 


Yoars roll their changes with a rapid wheel, 
New features on the glden landscape steal— 
Life is a drama, and each separate act 
Distinctly closes with a tragio tact! 

Life is 9 poem, and each chapter o’er, 

Sealed once, can never be reopened more! 
Silent and solemn, at the pause we stand, 

And turn the leaf with an unsteady hand. 
To-day about us hangs a memory vast, 

Familiar joys, and duties, flying fast— 

Old griefs, whose depth the spirit has explored, 
And round whose wounds the heavenly balm is 

ured— 

Doar walks 4nd pleasant scenes, the love of youth, 
And circling friends, yngullied in thejr truth. 
To-morrow turns us in the common wide, 

And brings a thousand chances all untried— 
A stranger life, a thought of homelessness, 

An ache which only God can soothe or bless. 

Ye flitting moments, linger as ye go, 

And onward pass, with thoughtful step and slow, 
Press closer yet, thou dear, thou blessed Past ! 
Qne more farewell embrace—it is the last. 


The last ! brief words, that gather back the pain 
Of many a sadness_on my heart again— 

The seal of all most bright and fair below, 

The murmur of life’s waters as they flow, 

The mortal curse reflected everywhere— 

In Heaven alone, there is some blessed air 
Which shuts out change, and with its iad kiss 
Insures an immortality of bliss! 





RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 

The steamer Baltic, which arrived at New 
York on the 26th June, brings intelligence that 
the Emperor Nicholas insists ypon the de- 
mands which he has made upon Turkey, and 
that he threatens to enter Wallachia and Mol- 
davia, unless these demands are granted. Tur- 
key is ready to meet him there, and the British 
and French fleets are in readiness and under 
instructions to support the Sultan, whenever 
hostilities commence. The English and French 
Governments go into the strife heartily ; and 
the Cossack will haye his account settled for 
him, so sqon 9s his yanity and obstinacy com- | system 
pels the reckoning. But he may think better 
of it. The next intelligence cannot reach us 
before the 9th inst, E. 

RRA, CE) 


ELECTION OF POSTMASTERS, 
The Era long since proposed the election of 
Postmasters by the people ; which proposition 


was incorporated into the Buffalo platform in | 








1848. The Democrats of Lovell, Maine, at a 
neeti ad glans fod 


of chooe- | 









we would select for the theatre 
in foreign and domestic policy ; Hf 

sures therein inaugurated are, 
just such as are required to bring 
to whom they are commended int 
and to put them under the inflt 

beneficent system which their presel 
impedes and disturbs. ‘oa 
The delegates were from Marylan 
tucky, Texas, Tennessee, Arkansas, } 
Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Alak 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Florida. There 
were present also two delegates from the free. 
states of Illinois and Indiana. From the list’ 
we miss none but North Carolina and little 
Delaware, whose presence was of any. impor- 
tance to the entirety of the assemblage.. The 
number of members appointed was full one 
thousand; the actual attendance was about 
four hundred and eighty. 

The resolutions were adopted with singular 
unanimity—the most important of them, in- 
deed, without any dissent. The principles 
affirmed and measures approved and deter- 
mined upon, which we regard so hopefully, are 
to be found in the following extracts from the 
proceedings: 
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PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Resolved, That a railroad from the Missis- 
sippi valley to the Pacific ocean is demanded 
not only by commercial. and individual inter- 
ests, but by our national necessities, 
Resolved, That as soon as the surveys re- 
cently ordered by Congress are completed, the 
General Government should adopt such steps 
as will insure the completion of the main trank 
of said road at the earliest possible period. 

Resolved, That as the General Government 
could be expected to construct only one main 
trunk, it should be located on that route which 
scientific explorations shall show combines in 
the greatest degree the advantages of genial 
and temperate elimate, fertility of soil, cheap- 
ness of construction, and accessibility at all 
seasons from all portions of the Union. 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of the con- 
vention, it is right, expedient, and proper that 
the General Government should make large 
donations of public lands ta the different 
States bordering on either side of the Missis- 
sippi, to enable all sections of the Union, how- 
ever remote, to connect themselves with the 
main trunk. 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


Whereas the investigation of the laws which 
regulate the rises and falls of the Mississippi 
river and its tributaries, and the adoption of 
some system by which the great valley of the 
Mississippi may be protected from inundation, 
and the navigation of the Western waters be 
best perfected and secured, are subjects of the 
deepest interest and importance to the whole 
Western and Southern country: therefore 

Resolved, That this convention respectfully 
recommends to Congress that among the mea. 
sures calculated to advance the above objects 
and facilitate the schemes already undertaken, 
it deems it highly important that the General 
Government should appoint @ special corps of 
scientific engineers to investigate the laws which 
govern the Mississippi river and its tributaries, 
to devise the best system of improving the navi- 
gation of these rivers, and protecting their lands 
from overflow; if necessary, to send abroad 
similar corps of scientific engineers to exam- 
ine the systems of improvements adopted in 
other countries, and to report upon all matters 
connected with these subjects. 

Resolved, That, in futherance of the objects 
sought, we deem it highly important that a 
system of hydrometric gauges should be esta: 
lished by the General Government at several 
points along the Mississippi and its tributaries, 
at the principal towns and cities, by which the 
actual stages of their waters may be accurate- 
ly ascertained from day to day, the depths of 
their channels regularly sounded, and the 
changes going on upon their banks be marked 
and recorded, all which shall be reported to 
the proper department of the Sane Govern- 
ment from time to time. 

RAW COTTON. 

Whereas the Southern States of this Union 
now have, and fora long period must have, a 
virtual monopoly in the production of raw cot- 
ton for commerce; and whereas it is of vast 
importance to these States that their great 
staple should be sent abroad in its most valu- 
able form ; and whereas it is believed that this 
staple can’ be wrought up with extraordinary 
cheapness on and near the fields of its growth: 
therefore 

Be it resolved, That the president of this 
convention ap Ati a committee of five mem- 
bers, who shall be requested to prepare for 
publication and distribution, particularly in 
the manufacturing districts of Europe, @ full 
report of the peculiar facilities offered by the 
Southern and Western States for the manufacture 
of cotton, and that this oath be published as a 
part of the proceedings of this convention. 

EDUCATION. 

Resolved, That this conyention earnestly re- 
commends to the citizens of the States here 
represented the education of their youths at 
home, as far~as practicable; the employment 
of native teachers jn their schools and colleges ; 
the moruciaat of a home press; the pub- 
lication of books adapted to the edugational 
wants and the social condition of these States; 
and the encouragement and support of inven- 
tions and discoveries in the arts and sciences 
by their own citizens. 

STEAM NAVIGATION. 

Resolved, That this convention regards the 
establishment of a direct communication by 
steam between our ste ge ports and Europe, 
and the poset Srey and protection of t ig 

re be the National Government, connecting 
therewith ample mail facilities, 9s a necessary 
feature in the commercial independence of the | 
South and West. 


There are, besides, a resolution preferring 
the Tehuantepec route, and galling for negoti- 


way by this track for the Pacific railroad; an- 
other, recommending commerce with the Am- 
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ich | our duty to examine’ into our national high- 
| ways—to investigate what artificial improye-. 
.| ments the necessities of our spears Bie 


commerce demand. if 


“Our commercial interetabelilbe policy of 
ditect trade (relieved of New York and Liver- 


the’ pool intermediates)—is properly before us; it 


was the main object of the Baltimore Couren- 
tion. Would it not be ‘Wise to encourage our 
commercial men to our productions af 
import our foreign supplies directly fro 


, | to our own ports? I think so; and sure 2 


it will. be done, for it seems to me the laws of 


| trade will so regulate it, so ‘soon qs we shall 





Ltniprbe our facies of transportat 
own ports, and cause those ports and harbors to 
be improved, and for this purpose our attention 
should be directed to the propriety of claiming 
of the General Government such appropriations 
as may be necessary to remove all obstructions 
at the mouth of the Mississippi, the straight 
outlet of the West and Southwest, and in the 
other ports on the Atlantic and the Gulf. To 
encourage commerce, mail facilities and emz- 
gration lines of steamers should be established 
beween our chief ports, South America, and 
Europe; and for this purpose the Sduth and 
West should ask from the General Government 
the same aid which has been granted to certain 
companies in our northern ports. | 


“The important subject of encouraging man- 
ufactories is legitimately before us, and the 
proposition will no doubt be considered what 
means shall be adopted as best calculated to 
stimulate our people to make investments in 
this great source of natural prosperity, and 
thereby produce a division of labor which will 
encourage agriculture and increase our popula- 
tion, and remove much of our dependence upon 
other States and nations. Can we not, gentle- 
men, increase our wealth and independence by 
judicious organizations of the means which a 
kind Providence has placed in our possession ? 
Shall we slumber longer? Certainly not. Let 
us develop our beautiful and unequalled in- 
heritance, devote our energies to the expansion 
of our agriculture, our commerce, and our 
manufactories; promote industry, and encour- 
age our people to the education of their child- 
ren at home. The wealth we expend abroad 
let us retain. Erect school-houses, academies, 
colleges, and churches, at home, suitable to all 
our necessities. Let us establish presses to 
sustain our interests and our policy, our great 
Confederacy, and the constituticnal rights ot 
the States; and let us unite harmoniously to 
secure commercial and industrial independence 
at home. And, gentlemen, let us proceed pa- 
triotically in constructing the great work of 
the age and the world, the Pacific and Atlan- 
tie Railroad, with such branches from New 
Orleans to the highest navigable point as com- 
merce and agriculture may demand.” 


The resolutions which we have given and 
the chairman’s speech deserve very thoughtful 
and earnest attention. They embody the creed 
of the new school of Southern politics and po- 
litical economy. . The strength of numbers, the 
strength of talent, in the South, are pledged 
to these views, and the entire method and 
movement of that hitherto refractory region is 
in process of thorough revolution. The system 
of internal improvement by the national re- 
sources is fairly accepted; the Maysville veto 
of General Jackson is voted obsolete effectual- 
ly; strict construction and the resolutions of 
798, 99 are abandoned ; river and harbor im- 
provements adopted and demanded ; appropri- 
ations to facilitate foreign commerce and emi- 
gration called for; and the whole spirit of 
progress in the matter of highways and union 
corroboratives put on and proclaimed ! 

The determination to disburden themselves 
of the losses and impositions of the present 
circuitous commerce with Europe may not 
immediately avail for the intention, but it 
indicates a better apprehension of the system, 
and will bear such immediate and ultimate 
fruit as it is capable of in their condition. 
Best of all, it shifts the complaint of the South 
from the tariff to the true hindrance of their’ 
prosperity. It acknowledges, that not Federal 
legislation, but mismanagement and a bad 
home system are the evils that rest upon them- 
The chairman hit it in the statement that they 
are ‘(suffering for the want of proper develop- 
ments of their natural resources;” and he per- 
ceives that the Northern doctrine and policy 
with respect to governmental patronage of 
national interests must not only be no longer 
resisted, but extended, to bring the South up 
abreast of American progress. In a word, 
Calhoun is dead, and the “noise and confu- 
sion”. which prevented Gen. Cass from an- 
swering the ‘catechism on river and harbor 
improvements is fairly hushed. The day is 
dawning, and Rip Van Winkle begins to open 
his eyes. The owls are listening to the song 
of the birds that have been serenading the 
roost, and, unable to rest, are turning out into 
the new light. 

Georgia has had her eyes open pretty widely 
for some time; she is fulfilling Henry Clay’s 
prophecy that “the cotton growing region is 


| destined to be the greatest cotton manufactur- 


ing region in the world.” The Memphis Con- 
vention, representing the best intelligence of 


ations by the Government to secure the right of | the South, is inviting emigration of artisans 


and the investment of capital in manufactures 
‘lim her midst. The South is beginning to think 
of cultivating her home soils, working her 

her stapler, 
| instead of extending the “area of freedom” 
mn of ‘the slave, wiarket! Bless 
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nd in ndastrial economy. For the sake of sec. 
. 68, Ye Say—we care not with 


for what intent. The proper virtue and efficiency 


of truth and right are not altered by euch 
‘misapprehension of their results. In Heaven, 
name and in thé name of humanity Only do 


} the thing, and the controlling laws of natur, 


will: take care ofthe blessings of Obedience 
however Llindly yiclded. 

“Tt is just bécause the interests of the South, 
have been held at variance with those of th, 
North, and her system kept in unnatural ap. 
tagonism to the system of progression whic) 
characterizes the age, that we have ary quarrg| 
with her. ~The heavy end of the old cur, 
hangs upon’her. Believing it irremediable, o, 
‘| mistaking it for a blessing, she has been «4. 
fending it from amendment, until the demo. 
stration of her folly is forced in upon her 
reluctant understanding. “Now the wrong j; 

g to be redressed, and the wrong-doers 
to take their punishment. Slave jaboi, hith. 
erto. restrained to such applications as did no: 
materially compete with the industry of th. 
e, is, to take a new sphere, and its cheaper 
tions to be thrown into rivalry in th. 
markets of the world with the work of those 
men whose votes @md voices, prejudices ang 
Oppressions, have nursed “it into formidab|. 
powér. The cheaper kinds of tobacco are 
manufactured in the South now. Two o; 
three thousand slaves in Richmond hay, 
turned as many white men out of that employ. 
ment in Philadelphia ; and the day is not distant 
when tens of thousands of black girls will be 
making the cottons that the Lowell girls are 
paid for to-day. Every species of manufac 
tures which can be cheaply and effectively 
overseen and regulated by superintendents, is 
quite possible in Virginia; and the sectional 
independence of the South, which is to be 
established while it is growing up her slaves 
into manhood, will be holding down the wages 
of the free laborers of the North, who have 
allowed and helped their.enslavement. The 
offence will be punished without a miracle 
here or postponement till hereafter. The 
South will be coming right and reaping its 
benefits, the North will be suffering for the 
wrong until it is completely atoned for and 
removed. Let God’s justice work. We are 
not without hope that it will be mitigated to 
the one as it will be blessed to the other party, 
for the beneficence of the system under which 
we have our common existence i is a8 infinite as 
its Author. 

Our idea is that all approach of the indus- 
trial system of the South toward that of the 
free.North will be attended, in even measure 
by like conditions in all things to its popula 
tion of every caste and degree. We therefore 
greet every symptom of conformity in the slave 
region to the economy of a free society with 
the heartiest welcome of faith and hope. 

We do not complain because the slavery of 
our Union hangs upon us as a burden anda 
dishonor: we believe the unity of the human 
race is inevitable, just, and eventually profit- 
able to all. If He that was without sin suf- 
fered for the transgressors, the fellow-sinners 
may well endure their proper share of the 
penalties which follow upon participation in 
the wrong. When he said “Take up your 
cross and follow me,” he meant more than 
self-denial by the command; he meant that 
the atonement rests oe all. E 
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‘In the interesting predicament of a very ill-used 
gentleman.”—Samson’s Agonistes. 
“Twas bad enough, to refuse me her love; 
But why did she kick me down stairs? 
Sneaks Appeal to the Publi 
The Rev. J. 


S. Prime, one of the editors of 
the New York Observer, a delegate from the 
American to the British Foreign Bible Society 
upon his arrival in London presented his com 
mission, with the seal of the American bible 
Society ; but to his astonishment it was reject 
ed, and returned with the remarks that his 
pro-slavery tendencies made it imperative ~ 
on the Board to exclude him from their 
sions.— Exchange Papers. 

Whereupon, we have the following in a let- 
ter from the aforesaid Rey. J.S. Prime, written 
at London : 

“ At breakfast, the other day, | was seated 
next to one of the admirals in the British navy. 
He asked me if I thought there was any dan- 
ger of war ever springing up again between 
our two countries, I answered that I thought 
there was. He was surprised, and asked for 
the reasons that justified such a sentiment. | 
told him that the rancor. and contempt with 
which American principles and institutions 
are treated in this country are irritating the 
American people, and the work of alienation i8 
hastened every day.’ The admiral dedared 
that such feelings are not wide-spread, and lie 
only in vulgar and unenlightened minds. 

“<Did you know, sir,’ [ inquired, ‘that the 
President of the United States was hissed by 
four thousand British Christians in Exeter Hall 
last night?’ 

“He expressed himself both surprised and 
gtieved, and still held that such people as meet 
there to celebrate their anti-slavery anniverss- 
ries are no exponents of British opinion.’ 

We once saw a horrible infant, about three 
years old, who, for some “superfluity of naugh- 
tiness,” had just beén thrashed, first by his 
mother and then by his uncle. He had been 
soundly cuffed, and laid out on the wood-pile 
to cool off. We paused, as we passed by, t0 
see how Solomon’s prescription operated upo” 
‘the subject. The little wretch was almost 
black in the face with rage and pain. “What's 
the matter?””—as the admiral said to brother 
Prime, “at breakfast the other day”—‘ Whats 
the matter, my poor little fellow?” The que> 
tion suspended the kicking and yelling that 
was intended for his tormentors. He glared ot 
us @ moment, and then, gathering up all his 
wrath and agony into one fiendish growl, he 
turned over, sank his canine teeth into a cord: 
stick, burst into tears, and shrieked out—“ Me 
’mell a wolf!” 

Our reflections fell naturally into that form 
of sound words which the apostle uses to the 
Hebrews: “ Nochastening for the present seem 
eth to be joyous, but grievous rather; [bt 
whetber] it afterwards yieldeth the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness to them which are exer 
cised thereby,” depends upon the way they 
take it. The Reverend Prime doth not yet 
appear to have obtained the blessing. BE. 

N. B. The New York Observer has distio- 
guished itself by its attacke upon Mrs. Stowe, 
Unele Tom, and company, and by its defence 
of “the American institutions.” It was mixiDg 
the dose rather too thick to send its editor 10° 
Christian Bible Society. They must do beter 


next tine. 
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by various incidents which have oc 
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of the doctrines expressed in the 0 id and 
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Tar MorHeR AND. HER OesrRing.. By Stephen 
Tracy, M. D.. New York: Harper & Brothers. For 
sale by Franck Taylor, Washington, D.C... _ 
This is a blow well struck; and in the right 

quarter; for it cannot be denied that with 

mothers rests, in a great degree, the responsi-” 
bility of the fearful ratio of mental and physi- 
cal diseases and malformations which our cal- 
endars show—not so much because of willful 
error or negligence, as of ignorance of that 
which it most behooves them to understand, 
and for not understanding which, no amount of 
false delicacy will excuse them. Were every 
woman a physiologist, to the extent of a knowl- 
edge of the duties and responsibilities pertain- 
ing to maternity, we should see less scrofula, 
less lunacy, less idiocy, and less crime. Dr. 
Tracy was formerly a missionary to China. 
His professional experience extends through a- 
period of nineteen years, during which he has 
devoted himself to a careful study of the fe- 
male system, and the volume before us is a 
plain, straightforward record of the result. 


* 


Democratic Montaty. Review. June, 1853... Vol. 
1,No. 1. Ovid FP. Johnson, Editor. Published by 
Wm. H. Lewis & Co., Washington, D. C. 
This is a new monthly, just started in this 

city, devoted to the “ Rights of the States and 

the Union of the States.” 
its editor do not. inspire us with much confi- 
dence, either in its political integrity or the 
loftiness of its aims, though the number before 
us contains some good remarks on the mania 
for office-secking, now so prevalent. The editor 
notices the Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin in such 

a style as might have been expected from him ; 

his coarseness and vulgarity may obtain for 

him some popularity among bar-room_politi- 
cians, but this is barely possible. Dr. Van 

Evrie contributes a paper on “Negroes and 

Negro Slavery,” and iabors to prove that ne- 

groes are an inferior race to the.whites, and 

that, consequently, the Southern planter “needs 
no artificial support to sustain Azs authority.” 

He says: “His authority is stamped upon his 

nature by the hand of God, instead of being 

the work of laws of primogeniture or the crea- 
tion of human contrivances.” | 
mean to say that God has given to the slave- 
holder “his authority” to deprive the negro of 
education, to separate the wife from the. hus- 
band and the husband from the wife, to rob 
the parent of his children, to ignore the ordi- 
nance of marriage, and to transform a man into a 
chattel? Suppose we admit that he is inferior, 
dgps that give his stronger and more powerful 
brother the right to oppress and ill-treat him? 
His weakness should inspire compassion, not 
brutality. No, no. The, Divine command is, 
“Whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them.” Of course, the 
Review sustains the Fugitive Slave Law. We 
cannot commend it as a teacher of sound ‘mo- 
rality or correct political ethics. ” 


Tue Gosret Giass, respecting the Miscarriage of : 
Professors; or, A Call from Heaven. to Sinners and 
to Saints, by Repentance and Reformation to Prepare 
to meet God. By Lewis Stukely. 1 vol.,.pp. 305. 
New York: Carter & Brothers. For sale by Gray & 


Ballantyne, Washington, D. C. 


The author of this yolume descended from 
an honorable family in the county of Devon, 
and this book has held a high rank in the con- |. 
sideration of godly men and women of other 
days, It is, indeed; one of the best treatises 
left us by those greatymen—those giants in the 
knowledge of Christ spree ieel 

in the days of CromWell and the Independents 
of England; and it strikes us oddly to read 
that Exeter Czthedral was the meeting-house 
occupied by Lewis Stakeley ag his parish 


church. The Rev. John Ryland brought out a 
new edition in England, in 1809 ; and the Car- 
ters, to whom the public are largely indebted- 
for many admirable reprints of old authors, ted 
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Tur Democracy or CuristiANity; or, An Analysis} ight. 
of the Bible and its a eee tio 
the Principle of Democracy. By a 
United States.” New York: Cady'& Burgess. isons 
In view of the many prevslent arguments | educ 

against Democracy and Christianity, respect-" 

ively—grounded upon their pretended radical | 

each to the other—the author has * 


to 


‘the National Platforms;’ and, pointing his 


mong B atGT rtasons 
Ss rs 8 — in 
| money, made to herin Great Britain, are not 
y + rty, but certainly not 


understood by either 
her own private and 


©} by Mrs. Stowe, to be for 
personal use, but to be employed for the Edu- 
cation and Elevation of the Free Colored People 


-Tribune, under date of the 26th ultimo. We 





fore us. Tt is ably} 


“That Mrs. Stowe has given mu 
give more, of her income to the aid of those for 
whom she has written, is true; but she has not 
set apart her whole income to them. She re- 
tains the right of employing her means as her 
judgment may dictate; and it will subject her 
to unfriendly criticism to let the impression go 
abroad that she has alienated her literary 
sonal uses, and consecrated 
them to & spec i 

- Law in Florida.—In the report of decisions 
in the Duval Circuit Court, Hon. Wm. A.For- 
ward on the bench, which we find in the Flor- 
ida News of June 11, it was held “that the fact 
of a person’s being a negro, is, in this State, 
and.even in 8 criminal case, prima facie evi- 
dence of slavery.” This is reversing the usual 
presumption of law in criminal cases, that a 
man is held to be innocent until the contrary 
is proved. A black skin is prima facie evidence 
that a man isa slave. It is thus that the law 
of Slavery degrades a man into a chattel. 
“ The tender mercies of the wicked are cruel.” 


Rev. Wm. L. McCalla, who was born and 
brought up in a slave State, has written a 
warm eulogistic “apology for his beloved and 
esteemed friend, Unclé Tom,” in reply to an 
attack in the Presbyterian, which paper de- 
clines to publish the “apology.” We make 
room for the closing paragraphs of this sca- 


The antecedents of [Mrs. Stowe] has scandalized 
American institutions. Yes; she has scandal- 
ized the burlesque chivalry of America, which 
glories in crushing the innocent and helpless, 
instead of redressing their wrongs. She has 
grand Compromise, which 
turns the free Northern white man into a 
whipper-in for a Southern driver. 

‘- But Uncle Tom is.a most destructive weapon 
against light and liberty and religion. Not so 
fast. If it were so, the Pope would flood Italy 
with @ translation, and feast the writer in the 
Vatican. Why has he honored the book with 
his prohibition? Becguse it is the most pow- 
erful plea of the age for that liberty which he 
bleeds, and for that Bible which he burns.” 


Georgia. — The Whig Convention of this 
State met at Milledgeville on the 22d ult., and 
nominated Hon. Charles J. Jenkins for Gover- 
The resolutions adhere to the report and 
resolutions of the Georgia Convention of 1850, 
which it considers jeoparded by any political 
party which recognises “Abolitionists and 
Free-Soilers as worthy of public honors and 
Mr. Jenkins was the nominee 
for Vice President on the Webster ticket, in 
1850. Mr. Toombs addressed the Convention. 


A Contrast—On the 18th of January, 1773, 
at Hanover, Va., Patrick Henry thus wrote: 

“Would avy one believe that I am master 
of slaves of my own purchase? I am drawn 
inconvenience of living 
here without them. I will not, I cannot, justify 
it. However culpable my conduct, I will so 

my devoir to virtue as to own the rec- 
titude of her precepts, and Jament my want of 
conformity to them. 

“T believe a time will come when an oppor- 
tunity will be offered to abolish this lament- 
able ie * a It is a debt we owe to 
the purity of our religion, 
vedehed Hh that law that warrants slavery.” 
> Now look at this, and judge if the world’s 
people are not sometimes better than the pro- 
fessed disciples of Christ: 
» “Rey. Robert Jones, of Chambers county, 
Alabama, a preacher of jhe Methodist denomi- 
nation, lately tied a negro m: 
and whipped him to death! After this, 
that neither God nor man would up- 
hold him in- his summary mode of sending a 
fellow-creature to Heaven, 
fled.” The account of this 
in the Alabama Herald, 


* Dr. Maddox, of Louisiana, en route for the 
East with his family, passed through Cincin- 
‘nati on Friday week, and, while there, gave 


scandalized the 


Does the Doctor 


along by the general 


* 
to show that it is at 


man of his up to a 


gn 
- barbarity is given 


m to three of his slaves who were in 
y, one boy and two girls: He also gave 


wants until his return from the East, when he 
proposes to have their free papers regularly | dices.” 
made out. RO ea Ae = A correspondent of the Daily Delta, at New 
Orleans, who signs himself “ Precaution,” ad- 
vises the School Board to examine the teachers, 
jated John S. Robinson, of Benning-| from principals to primaries, on the subject of 

est slavery; and proposes, as a test, the question, 
of 






Vermont.—The Democratic State Conven- 
| tion, » met at Montpelier on the 23d of | 













oar | tn, for Govertior; Jefferson P, 







oses Hoagland, of Millersburg, Ohio, 
member of Congress, has been ap- 
“by President Pierce, Judge of Wash- 
‘itory, vice Hon. John K. Miller, re- 


e public reception, ion, on Saturday, as the 
ent oe con with Geo. G. Glasier, 
fork Hunker, (Marshal in the Mayor’s 


‘eo. W. Pomeroy, A iser at large, 

ken of .a¢ @- Buffalo Platform man in 
8, and as still on the planks; wheréupon 
President remarked, with unmistakeable 
phasis: ‘No friend of my Administration 
an stand, at the same time, on the Buffalo and 


finger towards the crowd, he added, in a sten- 
torian voice, ‘I will mark any appointee who 
attempts to stand on two platforms. Buffalo 
and Baltimore are anttpodes” Hunker spirits 
are reviving.” : 

So says the correspondent of the New York 


thought everybody knew that “ Buffalo and Bal- 
timore [platforms] are antipodes,” and we are 
pleased to see thig fact recognised at the White 
House. ‘Those who ainied to take the Balti- 
more candidate without the platform will find, 
if they have not already, that they must en- 
dorse the platform, or lose caste with the “pow- 
ers that be.” The platform is the Procrustes 
bed to which applicants for office must con- 
form, if they desire success. We hope few will 
be found ready to stifle their convictions of 
Right and Duty for the sake of office. 


Dogs.—Mayor Maury, of this city, has issued 
his proclamation ordering the owners of dogs 
to keep them confined for the space of sixty 
days. Several cases. of hydrophobia have ap- 
peared among them. The police are to kill 
every dog found going at large. 


Rhode Island.—The returns from the election 
in this State on the 29th ult., for delegates to 
the Constitutional Convention, show in twenty- 
six towns a decided majority of conservative 
delegates elected, and a majority of over 1,300 
against holding the Convention. Five towns 
yet to hear from will increase the majority. 


John Freeland, a colored man, for the lasts ix 
years a resident of Indianapolis, Indiana, was 
arrested a few days ago on the affidavit of 
Pleasant Ellington, of Kentucky, as a fugitive 
slaye and belonging to him. The arrest caused 
much excitement, and the trial had not, been 
concluded at the last accounts. It is thought 
@ duel will grow out of the affair, between the 
Hon. Wm. J. Brown, ex-member of Congress, 
and one of the counsel, in consequence of some 
remarks made by the latter. Mr. Brown ap- 
peared in court and asked to make a personal 
explanation, which the court refused. 


Clerks, §c.—On the 1st of the present month, 
the late act of Congress relative to the classifi- 
cation of Clerks in the several Departments of 
the Government went into effect. In the Gen- 
eral Post Office, 17 Clerks, all Whigs, were re- 
moved; in the Navy Department, 8; in the 
Third Auditor’s Office, 9; in the Pension Office, 
40 ; and in the Census Bureau 40 were dis- 
missed—14 only being retained to finish up the 
‘work and superintend the printing. (Colonel 
Charles K. Gardner, it is said, has been ap- 
pointed Surveyor General of Oregon, and Wm, 
J, Brown Special Mail Agent for Indiana and 
Illinois. * 


INDICATIONS AT THE SOUTH. 


A correspondent of the Kentucky (Coving- 
ton) Flag, censures its editor for a somewhat 
favorable notice of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. The 
editor defends himself, and alleges that “her 
work is intended as a persuasive appeal to the 
slaveholder himself, and it is couched in the elo- 
quent, earnest, penetrating, yet respectful lan- 
guage of an American lady ”—that it is nei- 





man “to heap harsh and contemptuous epi- 
thets upon one of their country-women who 


sponsible for England’s crimes. He adds: 


ion of Ireland. To be definite, if “ Amer- 


more unjust.” 


What do you think of Uncle Tom’s Cabin ? 






















Carolina) Sentinel is 
: the oft-repeated mention of the 
xtreme reluctance that we even 


) eye—more 
» Newberry (South 





wemay call attention to 

ener 
the Ph ia - 

rian. We haye another object in view: it is 
to request our brethren of the press 
South to sedulously exclude in future from 
every article that makes the re- 
motest allusion to Uncle Tom Beecher Stowe.” 
The Presbyterian must feel highly honored 
by the approval of its Southern endorser. The 
Sentinel beseeches his brethren of the press in 
this wise; “Don’t minister at her altars any 
more.” We fear the Sentine/’s effort to stop 
agitation will not be successful, especially when 
his neighbor of the Fairfield Herald gives place 
to such articles as the following : 
Messrs. Epirors: Have you seen the Key 
to Uncle Tom’s Cabin? If not, you will be 
surprised when I tell you shat-it consists not, 
as we had reason to expect, in a revelation of 
the horrid facts upon which we had been led 
to believe that popular fiction was founded, but 
in a simple collection of advertisements for run- 
aways, sales of negroes, cases of real or sup- 
posed cruelty, &c. 
Your own excellent sheet comes in for a 
share of Mrs. Stowe’s notice, and your able 
Commissioner in Equity, Major W. R. R., as 
well as your sheriff, Captain R. E. E., occupy 
conspicuous places in its pages. 
By the by, I am surprised at the denuncia- 
tion heaped upon Uncle Tom’s Cabin by the 
press of the South. For us, who sincerely de- 
sire a dissolution of this Union, it is a perfect 
God send—worth more than all the political 
speeches and calculations of the value of the 
Union, which have been or ever will be pub- 
lished. For one, as a Southern man, I rejoice 
at the run it has had ; and let a few more such 
be published, and all the “soft sawder” of Yan-’ 
keedom, with all the crystal palaces of New 
York, and other wretched humbugs and de- 
vices, designed to tickle the South into good 
humor and submission, will not be able to close 
the gulf they will open up between the oppres- 
sive North and the lamb-like South. Go on, 
Mrs. Stowe; your mission is a high and holy 
one ; let not the favors of Yankeedom, or the 
denunciations of the South, deter you from your 
Whether true or false, your words 
widen the breach between us, and may you live 
to see the “physic work,” until this accursed 
Union shall be severed in twain—until a “ great 
gulf” more insuperable than that which sepa- 
rated Dives and Lazarus, shall separate us 
from thee and thine, is the honest prayer of 
every true patriot, every man who loves his 
home, the sunny South, and her cherished in- 
A SouTHERNER. 


‘To the Editor of the National Era; .. 
_ Enelosed please find fifteen dollars, and the 
- Figg hee : ciety, aah awe wi 

ra, ave your two 

the only copy sent to this pout office. ey 
The fact of my being able to obtain the 
names of ten voting men as subscribers to an | 


Slavery n 
circle of less than a mile from this little neigh- 
borhood post office, is a circumstance of great 
significance to a mind familiar with the politi- 
cal atmosphere of this town and neighborhood - 
for the last few years; and, if I do not grossly 
misinterpret the signs of the times, the. Nation- 
al Era and kindred papers will find readers: 
and subscribers in this county, ere the close of 
the year 1856.- The people about here say 
they are disgusted with party papers and party 
litics; they want truth...So send .on the 

ra, and we shall hope ere long to cleanse the 
moral and political atmosphere of the miasma 
which, in the form of the Albany Argus, has 
been for years the scourge of this people. 

A. H. 


NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE. 


Hot Weather and its Accompanying Diseases— 
Increased Mortality, and its Causes—Cold 
Water Libelled—The Crystal Palace and its 
Environs— The Groggeries and Gambling 
Houses— The Opening Ceremonies — Who 
ought to Exhibit—Uncle Tom Afloat—Facis 
and Documents for the People. 


To the Editor of the National Era : 

The weather has been so swelteringly hot, 
much of the time since I wrote my last Arve 
that I have scarcely felt energetic enough to 
keep the lookout necessary for one who has in 
charge the local affairs of so important a centre 
as this city—to say nothing of the labor of 
taking notes thereof. But there has been one 
source of consolation which has nerved me for 
the performance of duty, and that is, that not 
only my lif has been spared to me, but pretty 
good health also, amid a greatly-increased 
amount of sickness, and a fearful bill of mor- 
tality. The hygienic aspect has, indeed, been 
gloomy for the last ten or twelve days. The 
sudden deaths, from various maladies. genera- 
ted wholly or in part by the weather, have 
been very numerous, amounting, some days, to 
the aggregate of thirty or forty. Most of these 
have been attributed to coup de soliel, and the 
drinking of cold water to excess while in an 
overheated state. How strangely are the papers 
called upon to warn against such imprudence, 
year after year, as though they never had oc- 
casion to warn before! Surely there cannot 
be, in the heads of these victims, an average of 
the development of the organ of caution, given 
by the Fowlers in their charts, or else they 
have had enormous acquisitiveness or aliment- 
iveness, propelling them to inordinate exposure 
and risk, By the way, cold water is not de- 
serving, by any means, of the blame which 
some of the papers seem to take delight in as- 
signing to it as an agent in the production of 
much of this mortality. You rarely find sober- 
habited persons fulling victims to cold-water 
drinking. In the great majority of casea, as a 
careful inquiry would probably show, the vio- 
tims have destroyed the resistant powers of the 
stomach, and of the vital organs generally, with 
alcoholic potations of the most impure and poi- 
sonous class. The fashionable Germanic bev- 
erage, “ Lager-bier,” has done a woful work in 
this respect. It may be proper to say, in this 
connection, that the rumors of several deaths 
by Asiatic cholera in this city, which have 
gone abroad, haye been exaggerations of cases 
of the old-fashioned cholera morbus. 

The Crystal Palace, about which I have 
been silent heretofore, gives promise of comple- 
tion, at least to the degree of readiness for 
practical use, by the last-appointed time—the 
15th of this month. The work is progressing 
as rapidly as could be expected during the hot 


“ A Southerener”’ may live long enough to 
discover that Hate is a bad counsellor. 
A correspondent of the Nashville Union and 
American rejoices that Mr. F. Hagan, book- 
seller of that city, promptly returned to the 
publishers an invoice of the Key to Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, which had been sent to him for sale; 
but in the midst of his rejoicings he finds cause 
for lamentation. 
been, when the South was ready to revolt at 
the prospect of having such works as this cir- 
culated here ; yet now the matter excites lit- 
tle or no attention.” 
that men who came here to circulate such 
works in times past, were glad to escape upon 
almost any terms; yet now the public senti- 
ment is dead to efforts which may, unless check- 
ed, bring ruin upon this division of the Union ? 
Who does not see in this world-wide crusade 
against the South, that, unless she arouses her- 
self her fate for evil is sealed ?” 
We add a letter from Louisville, Kentucky, 
which will be read with interest. 
progress at the South. Let us rejoice that the 
era of prejudice and bitterness is passing away, 
and that men can now talk on the subject of 
slavery with candor, and without losing their 


“The time has 


dome, and the outside painting, have presented 
obstacles to rapidity not easily surmounted, as 
you may imagiffe. The opening ceremonies 
will be rendered very attractiue, if the direct- 
ors are successful in their preparations, 

Already, as you are aware, a committee, com- 
posed of the President of the Crystal Palace As- 
sociation, (Mr. Sedgwick,) the Mayor of New 
York, and others, has visited your city, with 
the view of securing the attendance of Presi- 
dent Pierce and his Cabinet, and other official 
dignitaries, on the occasion. The presence of 
the foreign corps diplomatigue would be very 
desirable, because very appropriate to a World’s 


LovisviLLe, Kentucky, June 24, 1853. 

To the Editor of the National Era: ‘ 
Some years since | was a subscriber to the 
Era ; I then resided in Glasgow, Kentucky; | 
then did and still feel an abiding interest for 
oar slave population; and that interest has 
been awakened afresh by the works of Mrs. 
Stowe, that are extensively read even in Ken- 
tucky, and [ think will effect great good. They 
reach probably many thousands jin the South 
heretofore beyond such reading. ; 
J aend you a daily Louisville Journal of this 
date, giving very coolly, as a piece of news, (and 
without remarks of disapprobation,) notice of 
the killing, by a slave-hunter, in Adams coun- 
ty, Mississippi, of a negro slave, who was a run- 
away, found in a cave* that. appeared to be a 
den, though it does not say that he resisted or 
What 4 crying shame to our common 
country, that, under such circumstances, @ jury 
empannelled in that case should have found it 
to be “justifiable homicide! ” 
Born and raised in Kentucky, my attach- 
ments are very strong to my native State; but 
I am strongly inclined to go with my family to 
a free State. Negro influence is very delete- 
rious upon childreg. 
Emancipation has here still many friends. | 
have most earnestly ho 
taken by which slavery would finally be abol- 
ished in Kentucky. And, although things now 
look gloomy enough, I am sure that the public 
are becoming constantly more enlightened and 
elevated, and that this abomination cannot 
stand up against the sentiment of the ap. 


that the Secretary to the Local Committee for 
Maryland and your District, Mr. Mettee, of 
Baltimore, will be found at his post, prepared 
to give proper attention to exhibitors t)ere- 
from. Stir up the inventive genius of your 
citizens to due national pride and industrial 
alacrity, that the National Capital may not be 
found wanting, when inquired for! 

Much has been said, in papers at a distance, 
of “rowdyism and dissipatign around the Pal- 
ace.” It is bad enough, trutl»demands of us to 
confess; but it is not quite so bad as represented. 
The grog-shops are decidedly numergus---as 
thick as blackberries —ayd those legitimate 
attachments, faro-banks and other gambling 
arrangements, are springing up like mushrooms. 
It is estimated that there are at least fifty 
of these in the immediate vicinity of the Palace. 
Alas! for the perils which many a verdant 
young rustic will run, in the midst of the sedu- 
cing arts the proprietors of thase “ hell-traps ” 
will put into malignant play, when he leaves 
his parental roof, for the first time it may be, 
to attend the great Industrial Exhibition! 


If the malefactors of the affiliated classes re- 
ferred to would only come forth openly and 
frankly, and present, for exhibition, specimens 
anufacturing enterprise, duly labelled, 
one might feel more tolerant towards them, 
perhaps. But, no; they will be very clear of 
doing that! They will skulk away from the 
eye of Honesty, and hide themselves from the 
light of day in their dens of iniquity, as self- 
convicted criminals against social i 
and peace, as well as legal prohibitions 
i i aw ; 

By the way, there wo @ good opportu- 
nity for the “Wefenders of and A in 
the divine right of human chattelism to prove 
their sincerity in the World’s Fair. Let them 
come forward with specimens of their “fat and 
sleek” working machinery of bone and muscle, 
duly labelled with their pedigree, an 
ments of their “contentment,” &c., if th 

. . . nst the 


ther just nor manly for an American gentle- 


ventures to reason with them upon a subject 
of national interest’””—that Mrs. Stowe has not 
“ited England qsan example of national per- 
fection,” and that she should not be made re- 


“But if our correspondent will tarn again to 
Mrs. Stowe’s book, he will discover that Eng- 
land has not escaped her lash ; she speaks cut- 
tingly of the tition of Poland and the op- bo nee.eome step 
icus” will turn to page seventeen and volume 
two of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, also pages 20, 21, 
22, 24, 25, he will observe that by comparison 
drawn between English and American slavery, 
the former is pronounced the harsher and the 





The Sunny South, published at Jacksonville, 
Ala., asserts that it is the only business of the 
National Era to “traduce the fair fame of the 
Southern portion of this great and mighty Re- 
public ;” and says its tales of detraction “have 

ma pany - found ready listeners among the mongrel pop- 
them a liberal supply of money to supply their | ulation of the North.” We fear the Sunny 
South has not learned to “conquer its preju- 


* In Adams county, Mississippi, on the 4th inst., 
a runaway slave was shot dead by a Mr. Pearce, who 
had traced him to a cave, which appeared to be a den 
for a band of a similar character. n 
Pa and a yerdict of justifiable homicide was ren- 


of their 


Tae Ramngow.—This is the title of a small 
monthly issued at Philadelphia by L. L. Chap- 
man. He professes to have discovered certain 
natural laws by which he can foretell the daily 
atmospheric changes for months tq come. 
Some of his predictions have been gstonish- 
ingly verifjed, We give his predictions for the 
ensuing three months. The curious in such 
imatters should watch them carefully : 
y 4th, 22d; August 5th, 24th; 


September: 20th. 
_ “Windy pe June 22d, 28th, 30th; July 
ath, Bh, 10E, 15th 16 


18}  A’correspondent of the Crescent pertinently | _ “Cool near Jul 
. at sth; 


ere as windy, are periods 
winds or storm: 
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New York, July 2, 1853. 


The tinning process on the roof of the 
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SENATOR CHASE. 


The Toledo Republican (old line Democratic) 
has the following favorable notice of Senator 
Chase’s visit to that city: 

“Senator Chase said it gave him pleasure to 
address his fellow-citizens, of all pal 
ties, on the present as 
changed no article of his political creed, but 
stood where he did two years ago, a Democrat 
of the Jeffersonian school. 
ministration supported the platform of the Ohio 
Democracy, he should support it. If he had 
been guilty of any crime, it was that of prefer- 
ring the principles of Ohio to those of Balti- 
more. 
“Tn reference to Slavery, he had never had 
but one opinion ; and that is, to denationalize 
it. That was his whole creed. He did not say 
abolish it, for the General Government had no 
power or right to legislate, in reference to mat- 
ters not strictly national, in the several States. 
All he wanted was to have the Government re- 
turn to the faith and action of the fathers of 
the Semabiie. 

‘ith the abolition of Slavery in the States, 

the General Government has nothing to do. It 
was never the intention of its framers that this 
should be a great consolidated Government ; 
and if Jefferson could see the present centrali- 
zation of power at Washington. the immense 
revenue and patronage under the control of 
the Administration, he would be astonished. 
“This is but a meagre outline of Mr. Chase’s 
afternoon speech, in which we have only at- 
tempted to present some of the prominent 
points. : 
“Tn the evening he spoke again at the same 
place, when he dwelt more at length on some 
of the topics he had previously touched upon. 
He confined himself mainly, however, to a dis- 
cussion of the bearings and influence of Slavery 
upon our national policy. ; 
“Notwithstanding the extreme heat, he was 
listened to with strict attention, on the part of 
his auditora, and doubtless left a favorable .im- 
ression on their minds. His style of speaking 
is calm, methodical, and argumentative. 
would not move a popular assembly by a tor- 
rent of irresistible eloquence, but he would 
rather seek to convince and convert his hearers 
If he should fail to cap- 
tivate and charm his audience by poetic flights 
of fancy, he would nevertheless leave on their. 
minds a conviction of his sincerity and earnest- 
ness in the cause in which he was enlisted.” 


“ 





THREE DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


have entered the Danubian provinces. 


A late despatch from Ronen mee Boe: the 
Russian Ambassadors at Vienna an rlin in- os . 
‘sist on Austria and Prussia discontinuing their Mme AG) Willaaysiavet, Now York. 
passive attitude on the Eastern question ; or, in | at ) 

“_ words, they must back up the pretensions A COMPREHENSIVE and Confidential Treatise 
of Russia. 


‘the “Facts for the Peo- 
‘and the .“ Documents forthe People,” 
are. being issued from the Era press 
commendability, at the agree’ 









highl ved b the friends f freedom, 
Y appro o p 
Asses, a could they be otherwise ¢ 
Their extremely cheap and easily circulatable 
form gives them some decided 


van es Over 
the newspaper oa 


form. Their important facts 
find their way to the “people,” and especi- 
ally more pro-slavery and close-shelled persons, 
where the Era would not be permitted to sow 
its broad-cast seed, for many reasons. Among 
these, the fear of being seen taking an “abo- 
ition, ” known as such, from the post- 
c ans the least con- 
@ in the Southern States. Let them 
be freely purchased, and widelay scattered 
throughout the land! 


Fe 


INDICATOR. 


tical par- 
of affairs. He had 


As far as the Ad- 


New York, June 30, 1853. 
The steamer Africa reached her wharf at 7 
o’clock this morning, bringing Liverpool dates 
of June 48th. 
France.—It is reported in Paxis that Napo- 
leon had warned the Italian refugees not to at- 
tempt an insurrection at present. 
The Bourse kept up in anticipation of a 
peaceful solution of the Turkish question. 
Turkey—The accounts are extremely con- 
flicting, but it would seem that Rnssia had de- 
termined to occupy the Danubian provinces of 
allachia, which France de- 
clares she will regard as a violation of treaty 
The English Government had 
taken no decided steps so far. 
The acceptance by Russia of the mediation 
of Austria was doubtfal. 
The Porte’s promised concession in favor of 
tke Christians 1s to appear in the form of an 
order’to the Patriarchs of the two Churches. 
A despatch from Constantinople, dated the 
9th, states that the final ultimatum of Russia 
had arrived, which the Porte would doubtless 
refyse. In this ultimatum the Czar insists upon 
ail the demands made by Menschikoff. 
Austria.—It is confidently stated that Ra- 
detzky has been empowered to settle the diffi- 
culties between Austria and Switzerland. 
Italy—There was much excitement at Mi- 
lan, and another revolt waa expected. 
Greece-—Mr. Marsh’s request for the pay- 
ment of indemnity to Mr. King for the ground 
seized at Athens, has been granted, bri the 
Greek Government refuses to reverse the sen- 
tence of imprisonment. 
India and China.—The British had re-taken 
Belling after considerable logs, and were pre- 
paring to march on Aya, if their terms were 
not accepted in thirty days. 
The insurgent Chinese have captured Nan- 
kin, and the cities of Chiang Choo and Shang. 
hai are totally deserted. 


New York, June 30, P. M. 


The advices from Turkey are very contradic- 
tory, byt it appears that the Russian forces | their character, extre 









‘on tinople letters state that 
(8 tranemitted @ note to the dif- 
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satest zeal prevails, and much confi- 
ec r by the Turks as to the result 
- Leo, the exiled Prince of Armenia, now re- 


g in London, has circulated a decree 





among the peoy lin them to help the 
cers ne ae ty oe 
) ish sway, he says, the Armenians can enjoy 


¢ free exercise of their religion; but under 
"AB 0 cat off to this, despatch from Trieste 
ee, of A este, 
6th inst., says that the Greek Armenian pa- 
triarchs of Cot tinople give pacific assur- 
ances on the subject of their intentions to co- 
religionists. 
The Divan had despatched an Envoy Extra- 
ordinary to Bacharist and Jassey. 





The follo named tlemen are authorized 
—_ for the cities of Philadelphia, New York, and 
s / 


oston : . 

Lewis J. Bates, 48 Beekman street, New York. 
William Alcorn, No. 826 Lombard street, Phila. 
@. W. Light, No. 3 Cornhill, Boston. 

J. A. Innis, Salem, Massachusetts. 





[S> Post & Co., Periodical Agents, Third street, 
por Main, yore rage a wn to receive sub- 
scriptions for ra. Single copies of the r 
may also be had of them at all times. staid 


ANTI-SLAVERY WORKS FOR SALE AT THIS OF- 
FICE, BY-LEWIS CLEPRANE. 


Unele Tom’s Cabin—price 37} cents; postage 12 cents ; 
five copies for $2, postage paid. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin in German—price 50 cents, post- 
age 15 cents. . ‘ 

Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin—price 50 cents, postage 16 
cents. 

White Slavery in the Barbary States, by Hon. Charles 
Sumner—price 50cents, postage 12 eents. 
Giddings’s Speeches, one volume 12me—price $1, post- 
age 25 cents. 

Goodell’s American Slave Code—price 75 cents, post- 
age 18 cents. . ck 

Manuel Pereira—price in cloth 75 cents, postage 12 
cents; in paper 50 cents, postage 10 cents. 








Address LEWIS CLEPHANE, 
National Era Office. 
THE NEW ILLUSTRATED HYDROPATHIC EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA... 


A Complete system of Hydropathy and Hygiene. An 
illustrated work, embracing outlines of Anatomy ; 
Physiology of the Human Body; Hygienic Agencies, 
and the Preservation of Health ; Dietetics and Hydro- 
pathic Cookery; Theory-and Practice of Water- 
Treatment; Special Pathology and Hydro-Therapeu- 
tics, ineludifig the nature, causes, symptoms, and 
treatment of all known diseases; Application to Sur- 
gical Diseases; Application of Hydropathy to Mid- 
wifery and the Nursery. By R. T. Trall, M. D. ‘Two 
large volumes, with a copious Index, substantially 
bound in library style, with nearly one thousand pa- 
ges. . Price, prepaid by mail, only $3. 
FOWLERS & WELLS, Publishers, 

July 7—4t No. 131 Nassau street, New York 
For popular reference, we know of no work which 
can fill its place. Of all the numerous publication s 
which have obtained such a wide popularity, as issue: 
by Fowlers & Wells, perhaps none are more adapte i 
to general utility, than this rich, comprehensive, and 
well-arranged Encyclopedia.— New York Tribune. 


ON SUCH SUBJECTS THE TESTIMONY OF 
~~ WOMAN SHOULD BE CONCLUSIVE, 


New York, August 2, 1852. 

Mrs. Clute, of No. 272 Second street, believing her 
child, about three years old; to be troubled wit': 
worms, purchased one bottle of DR. McLANES 
CELEBRATED VERMIFUGE, and gave it two tes- 
spoonsful, which had the effect of causing the child to 
discharge a large number of worms. The child is 
now enjoying good health. We would advise all pa- 
rents who may suspect their children to be troubled 
with worms to lose no time, but immediately pur- 
chase and administer Dr, McLane’s celebrated Ver- 
mifuge. It will cure. 

The money will be refunded in all cases where it 
does not give satisfaction. 

P.S. The above valeable remedy, also DR. Mc- 
LANE’S CELEBRATED LIVER PILLS, can now 
be had at all respectable Drug Stores in. the Unite:4 
States, 

UG> Purchasers will please be careful to ask for 
and take none but DR. McLANE’S VERMIFUGE, 
All others, in comparison, are worthless. 











hS> The steamship GOLDEN AGH, having been 
unavoidably detained in consequence of the failure 
at the foundry to finish the machinery in the tims 
agreed upon, will be positively despatched on the 
15th day of August. See advertisement. 





: NOTICE. 
NIEL R. GOODLOE, Attorney and Counselicr 
at Law, offers his services to.the Pablic as au 
Agent for Pension, Bounty Land, and ‘other Claiu 3 
upon the Federal Government. 6 eemDaly 7. 





ONE THOUSAND BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 
To sell Pictorial and Useful Works for 1853. 


1,000 DOLLARS A YEAR. 

\ \) ANTED, in every county ofthe United States, 
active and snternrising. men, to engage in th » 
sale of some of the best. books published in the eoun.- 
try. To men of good address, possossing a small cap- 
ital of from $25 to $100, such inducements will ba 
offered as .o enable them to make from $3 to $5 a 

day profit. 2: hehe . 
OG The books peblished by. us are all useful in 
7 popular; and comman:l 

lar, wr To en tee ae gotta ‘ered. 
‘or r particulars, address, posiage paid, 
RQBERT SEARS, Publisher, 





ESOTERIC ANTHROPOLOGY, 


on the Structure, Functions, Passional Attrac- 


England.—Lord Dudley Stuart has on the | tions and Perversions, True and False Paysical and 
order book a natice of ricer, to have laid Social Conditions, and the most Intimate Relations of 


before the House a treaty signed in 1849, rela- 
ting to the Danube Principalities, and known 
as the Treaty of Balta Liman. An order has}  f{ regard it aa the. 
also been recorded calling for information re-| Dr. of Troy. 
specting the demands of Russia on Persia. 


Men and Women. By T. L. NICHOLS, M. D. 
The best book ever written n the subjects 
Tuleh ie iesta - Wadiush Co. Ronaeean te 


cen, $3 th Co. pits TS 
a st work of the kind extant. — 


| © look upon it, after a careful ag the most 


Various rumors were circulated on the Ex- | wonderful book ever writton. pA Fee era in 
change during the week, that the Russians | literature and social life—Dr. Srephens, of Fore-t 


15th. 
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